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From the Harcourt, Brace English List 
A Selection of Important Books for Types of Literature Courses 


Poetry COFFIN, CHARLES M. 
THE MAJOR POETS: EncuisH anp American. Thirty-four 
poets from Chaucer to Dylan Thomas, each represented in depth. 
553 pp. $3.75 


PERRINE, LAURENCE 


SOUND AND SENSE: An Inrropuction To Poetry. A text- 
anthology of over 200 classic and modern poems: 16 chapters analyze 
and illustrate the elements of poetry and 42 poems are presented 
without comment. 272 pp. Paperbound. $2.50 


UNTERMEYER, LOUIS 


MODERN AMERICAN AND MODERN BRITISH POETRY: 
Revisep, SHorter Eprtion. In consultation with Karl Shapiro and 
Richard Wilbur. A rich selection from the works of 63 major poets, 
reflecting the range of twentieth century poeiry. 697 pp. $4.50 


DAVIS, ROBERT GORHAM 


TEN MODERN MASTERS: Seconp Eprtion. Three stories 
each by Anderson, Chekhov, Faulkner, James, Joyce, Lawrence, Mann, 
Mansfield, and O'Connor, and two longer stories by Conrad. Instruc- 
tor’s Manual available. 553 pp. $3.95 


PERRINE, LAURENCE 


STORY AND STRUCTURE. Forty ery stories of which 
29 are analyzed to show the various elements of fiction and 11 are pre- 
sented without editorial comment. 532 pp. Paperbound. $2.95 


Examination copies on request 


(See page XI for Harcourt, Brace books in 
World Drama and General Humanities.) 


ia HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 
oT 750 Third Avenue, New York 17, New York 


1855 Rollins Road, Burlingame, California 
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NEW and already WIDELY ADOPTED 


According 
to your 
colleagues: 


“enlightened” 


is the word for 


“superb” 
is the word for 


“impeccable” 
is the word for 


Ohe Cechnique of Composition 


by Kendall B. Taft, John Francis McDermott, 
Dana O. Jensen, and Charles Kaplan 


Many teachers agree that “by retaining what is useful in traditional 

ammar and at the same time drawing on the insights of structural 

inguistics, this new edition has a real contribution to make during 

the present transitional era between the old and the new aogecomnes 

to language.” (James Woodress, San Fernando Valley yore 
pp. 


Studies in Prose Writing 


by James R. Kreuzer and Lee Cogan 


In this “thoroughly admirable” new text, fresh and appealing readings 
are grouped to illustrate each major rhetorical principle, with ques- 
tions and assignments for training in each. Especially commended are 
the “superb theme assignments,” “unusually sensible and usable 
questions,” excellent training in stylistic techniques, and the flexibility 
achieved through cross-referencing. 319 pp. $2.90 


A Oreasury of the Cheatre 


VOL. Il: IBSEN TO IONESCO 3rd ED. 
by John Gassner 


“Impeccable taste in selection” is the verdict of teachers on this 
important anthology—now the most complete in the field of modern 
drama. The 34 plays in the new edition, representative of the best in 
continental, English, Irish, and American drama, now include 6 new 
plays illustrative of significant modernist trends. 1291 pp. $8.75 


JUST PUBLISHED 


The 


new 
Revised 
Edition of 


For copies to 
examine for text 
use, write to 


Studies in the Short Story 


by Adrian H. Jaffe and Virgil Scott 


The 30 stories in this inexpensive paperback—21 of which are new in 
the Revised Edition—are well balanced between proven favorites and 
stories seldom or never-before anthologized. Brief introductions and 
discussion questions supply the material essential for intelligent, 
critical reading; but such apparatus has been kept to the minimum 
needed to help the student but not hamper the instructor. 544 pp. $3.25 


383 Madison Avenue 


HOLT, RINEHART and WINSTON, Inc. 
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By Richard D. Altick $1.45 
THE GOLDEN BOUGH 

By Sir James G. Frazer $2.50 
VOYAGES TO THE MOON 

By Marjorie Hope Nicolson $1.75 
THE GOLDEN TREASURY 

By Francis T. Palgrave $1.95 
THE CROCK OF GOLD 

By James Stephens $1.35 
THE SONG OF ROLAND 

By F. B. Luquiens $.95 
SHAKESPEARE’S THEATER 

By Ashley Thorndike $2.45 


THE MUSES’ DARLING: 
CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE 

By Charles Norman $1.85 
By Sean O'Casey: 

I KNOCK AT THE DOOR $1.45 
PICTURES IN THE HALLWAY $1.65 
INISHFALLEN, FARE THEE WELL $1.65 
DRUMS UNDER THE WINDOWS $1.65 


Write for our complete descriptive brochure. 
The Macmillan Company 60 Filth Avenue, New York 11, Y. 
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After reading several hundred manuscri 
we venture to make some suggestions 
may prove useful for our contributors. 

Subjects of Major Essays. Anything that 
may interest English teachers is invited. Since 
College English seems to attract large numbers 
of articles on contemporary literature, essays 
which deal with earlier periods are particularly 
sought for balance. Analysis of a frequently 
taught work of literature, which may prove 
wall in the classroom, will generally be found 
more suitable for College English than details 
of the discovery of an obscure source of a 
minor work or an influence study involving 
second-rank writers (essays more suitable for 
the specialized journals). Informed, provoca- 
tive, and useful essays on language, linguistics, 
and pedagogy continue, of course, to be wel- 
come. 

Subjects of Round Table Articles. Short 
explicatory pieces on familiar poems and short 
stories are especially invited. But there will 
always be room for new ideas about grading 
papers or useful techniques in teaching com- 

ysition, or successful methods of breathing 
resh life into a literary masterpiece. Also de- 
sirable are brief accounts of new or unusual 
ways of handling freshman English, or of 
constructing sophomore literature courses, or 
of developing a program for the English 
major, or of organizing English graduate study. 

Poetry, Fiction, and Humor. All of these will 
offer occasional relief from our serious pro- 
fessionalism, though naturally they can be 
accepted and gene only in modest quan- 
tity. The only restriction is excellence. If 
enough good poetry is submitted, perhaps 


College English is published monthly Octo- 
ber through May by the National Council 
of Teachers of English, 508 South Sixth 
Street, Champaign, Illinois. Subscription 
rate $4.00 per year. Single copy 55 cents. 
Postage is prepaid on all orders for the 
United States (and all other countries with 
the same postage rates). Extra postage is 
charged for Canada and for all other coun- 
tries in the Postal Union at the rate of 
48 cents per annual subscription (total 
$4.48). Remittances should be made payable 
to the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish by check, money order, or bank draft. 
The publishers expect to supply missing 
numbers free only when the losses have 
been sustained in transit, when the request 


A Note for Authors 


For Contributors and Readers 


it can be elevated from its “filler” status to a 
poetry section. 

Rebuttal and Reviews. Rebuttal aimed at 
published articles must not exceed two 
(double-spaced) pages, and replies (if neces- 
sary) must not exceed one. Debate should 
be considerably above the level of invective 
and should involve ideas, not personalities. A 
comprehensive and useful book review section 
will be continued; all reviews will be solicited 
and will be held to a brief paragraph except 


in unusual cases. 


Length and Style. Mejor essays should not 
exceed twelve typewritten (double-spaced) 
pases Round Table articles, six. Anything 
onger must be clearly unusual and outstand- 
ing. The style should do credit to the subject. 
Lively pieces are preferred to the dull and 
pedantic, but a flippant style should not sub- 
stitute for genuine wit. 

Manuscripts. Follow the MLA Style Sheet 
(Revised Edition), except in references; omit 
place of publication and publisher without 
special significance; and in references to vol- 
umes, use Arabic instead of Roman numerals. 
Avoid footnotes wherever possible by includ- 
ing information in your text. Avoid block 
uotations, tables, graphs, and other art-work. 

lease send one copy held by a paper clip 
(but not a staple), with a self-addressed 
envelope to which stamps are clipped. Decisions 
will be made as quickly as possible, but delays 
may result from an avalanche of manuscripts, 
academic holidays, distance of an advisory 
editor, or a difficult decision. 

The Editor 


for the missing number is made during the 
month following the month of publication, 
and when the reserve stock will permit. All 
business communications regarding orders, 
subscriptions, single copies, and advertising 
should be addressed to the National Council 
of Teachers of Exngiish, 508 South Sixth 
Street, Champaign, Iilinois. All manuscripts 
and correspondence about the contents of 
the magazine should be addressed to Editor, 
College English, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln 8, Nebraska. Second-class postage 
— at Danville, Illinois, and at Champaign, 
llinois. Copyright, 1960, by the National 
Council of Teachers of English. Printed in 
the U.S.A. 
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A Range of Writing 


edited by Henry W. 


Institute of T: 


The selections in this linet of art, 
because of the great variety and perso: 


rose and 
interest to 


were chosen 
ents of today. 


A topical subject matter arrangement is the basis of the text. The first 
four parts: The Company of Men and Women, Man and the City, and 
Work of Art, followed in the last part by an assemblage of freely 
ranging subjects presented = essays, articles and poems. Those 


represented: Ashley Monta 
Picasso, George Orwell 


1959 355 pp. 


Thirty-One Stories 


by Michael R. Booth, University of 
British Columbia, and Clinton S. Bur- 
hans, Jr., Michigan State University 


The modern short story is presented in 
all its has and scope through a com- 
pilation of the best of British, American 
and Canadian authors. In addition to 
the traditional examples, some lesser 
known works have n included so 
that the student may explore the dif- 
ferent ~¥ and types that have been 
employed in the modern short story. 


1959 364 pp. Text price: $3.50 


Reading and Word Study: 


For Students of English 
As a Second Language 


by Kenneth Croft, American University 


This is a combination reader and word 
study book designed to hel P foreign 
to build their English vocabu- 
laries. It contains adapted short stories 
— comprehension exercises and a 

imple, systematic approach to the word 

building devices e language—the 
kind of well- shanel approach that 
drills, demonstrates and explains 
fundamentals clearly. 


1960 353 pp. Text price: $3.95 


L. Mencken, Sir Francis Bacon, Pablo 
Lowell. 


Text price: $3.50 


Short Fiction 


by James R. Frakes, Lehigh University, 
af Isadore Traschen, Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute 


Here is a critical collection which rep- 
resents a group of provocative stories 
(from Hawthorne to Heinrich Boll) and 
covers the elements of good writing 
through pertinent editorial comment 
and questions. Twenty of the stories are 
arranged according to their degrees of 
difficulty without comments, encourag- 
ing the student to develop his own 
critica: ability. 


1959 459 pp. Text price: $3.95 


Mastering American 
English: 


A Handbook-Workbook 
Of Essentials 


by Rebecca E. Hayden and Aurora Q. 

Haggard, both of University of Califor- 

nia at Berkeley, and Dorothy W. Pil- 

grim, Philippine Center for Language 
tudy 


A review of the fundamentals of Amer- 
ican English (grammar, usage, struc- 
ture), this text is intended for use by 
students from foreign backgrounds who 
rd something of English but wish 
rove it. The authors present a 
ps medium in utilizing the most 
useful aspects of langua 
proaches. Many examp 
diagrams have been to 
tate better comprehension. 


1956 260 pp. Text price: $3.95 


oo For approval copies, write: Box 903, Dept. CE 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 


iH | Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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MACMILLAN’S SPRING 1961 LIST OFFERS 
THE BEST IN INTRODUCTORY TEXTS... 


For English Composition 


Form and Idea, secona Esition 


By MORTON W. BLOOMFIELD and EDWIN W. ROBBINS, both of The 
Ohio State University. 

The unique character of this text lies in its emphasis on the integral relation- 
ship between thoughtful content and formal mechanics in learning to write 
English well. The new edition has been expanded to include forty essays that 
reflect high standards of literary excellence and demonstrate a wide range of 
style, tone, and subject matter. A second purpose is to present a broad survey 
of the areas of knowledge which shape a liberal education. The selections 
include essays by such eminent writers as James Baldwin, Rachel Carson, 
Julian Huxley, James Thurber, Karen Horney, William Faulkner, and E. B. 
White. 


For Modern Literary Trends 


Twelve Short Stories 


By MARVIN MAGALANER and EDMOND L. VOLPE, both of The City 
College, New York. 

The selection of these twelve stories was guided by the results of a preference 
poll taken among 150 English professors across the nation. The result is an 
inexpensive paperback collection tailored to fit the instructor’s needs—both 
in literary quality and in representation of contemporary themes, styles, and 
techniques. The editors have written an introduction to each story, placing it 
in its proper literary and historical perspective. 

Teacher's Manual for TWELVE SHORT STORIES 

This manual contains suggestions for interpretation, questions for class- 
room discussion, and bibliographies of each author's work; it will be available 
to instructors free of charge. 


AVAILABLE NOW... 
For General English Literature 


English Literature a cottege anthology 


By DONALD B. CLARK, LEON T. DICKINSON, CHARLES M. HUDSON, 
and GEORGE B. PACE, all of the University of Missouri. 

These selections, ranging from Beowulf through the works of important 
twentieth-century writers, are grouped chronologically into sections repre- 
senting five historical periods. For each period, the editors have provided an 
essay relating literature to the history and intellectual climate of the age; for 
each author, there is a biographical and critical introduction. Discussion 
questions, critical and historical footnotes, and a glossary of critical terms 
are also included. 


1960, 1057 pp.., Ill., $8.00. 


The Macmillan Company 60 Fitts swerve, ew York 11, 
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For short practice papers stressing the mechanics of research technique— 
For longer research papers using only the materials here provided— 
For papers involving the use of the library and additional reading— 


Use the 
Houghton Mifflin Research Series 


THE AGE OF ELIZABETH Edited by John I. McCollum, Jr. 
University of Miami, Florida 


THE CASE OF AARON BURR Edited by V. B. Reed and J. D. Williams 
Fairleigh Dickinson University . 


THE AGE OF ANXIETY Edited by Clarence A. Glasrud 
State College, Moorhead, Minnesota 


MONKEY TRIAL Edited by Sheldon Norman Grebstein 
University of Kentucky 


RICHMOND IN TIME OF WAR Edited by William J. Kimball 
Mary Baldwin College, Virginia 


THE 1950'S: Edited by Joseph Satin 
AMERICA’S “PLACID” DECADE State College, Moorhead, Minnesota 


SEMANTICS Edited by Kelly Thurman 
Stephen F. Austin State College 


THE RESTORATION STAGE Edited by John I. McCollum, Jr. 
THE ORDEAL OF AMERICAN Edited by C. Merton Babcock 
ENGLISH Michigan State University 


Suggestions for themes and papers are given in each book. Exercises, questions, and a bibliog- 
raphy are provided where appropriate. The first seven books in the series were published last 
March; the others will appear in the Spring. All are 6%” x 9%” paperbound, $1.75 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY  Boszox 


New York ATLANTA GENEVA DALLAS Pato ALTO 
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Handy and Snaxpensive Books for the 


THE LAUREL 
POETRY SERIES 


Works of the great poets 
in convenient individual volumes 


The Laurel Poetry Series is unique in the field of ine i payee 
back publishing. Each compact volume contains selected works of an 
outstanding English language poet plus an original introduction by a 
well-known critic and teacher. Also included are a chronology of the 
poet’s career, a bibliography and notes on the poetry. Richard Wilbur, 
General Editor of the Series, is Professor of English at Wesleyan Uni- 
versity and winner of the Pulitzer Prize, the National Book Award 
and the Millay Prize for his own poetry. 


VOLUMES TO DATE: 


EMILY DICKINSON COLERIDGE 
Selected poems, with an introduction and Selected with an introduction and 
notes by John Malcolm Brinnin. notes by G. Stange. 


POE KEATS 
Complete with an introduction and Selected poems, with an introduction and 
notes by Wilbur. notes by Howard Moss. 


WHITMAN 
Selected with an introduction and Selected , with an introduction and 
notes by Leslie A. Fiedler. 


LONGFELLOW BLAKE 
on end Selected poems, with an introduction and 
notes by Howard Nemerov. notes by Ruthven Todd. 


35¢ each 


| 


Watch for the poems of BEN JONSON, MARVELL, SHELLEY 
DRYDEN, DONNE and HERRICK in forthcoming volumes of 
The Laurel Poetry Series. 


A stimulating companion volume: 
POETRY: A Modern Guide to Its Understanding and = 
by Elizabeth Drew, Chairman, Smith College Department of English. 
Written especially for The Laurel Poetry Series, this outstanding volume 
analyses both the techniques and the themes of in clear, compre- 
hensible language. En and American poems from Sixteenth to the 
Twentieth centuries are used abundantly as illustrations. 50¢ 


For examination copies and a complete illustrated Laurel catalogue write DELL 
BOOKS, Education Department CE. 750 Third Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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eM Columbia Studies in Literature 


THE LITERATURE OF THE MIDDLE AGES 


By W. T. H. Jackson. A fascinating guide to the literature of the Middle 
Ages, designed for the reader untrained in the original languages of the 
texts. Among the works discussed are the Arthurian tales, Gottfried von 
Strassburg’s Tristan, the Nibelungenlied, the Chanson de Roland, the 
Ysengrimus, and Beowulf. Professor Jackson also examines shorter poems, 
especially love lyrics and satires. Included are lists of selected readings and 
a general bibliography. $6.00 


THE DARK NIGHT OF SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE 


By Marshall Suther. Why did the author of “The Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner” fail to create another poem of equal importance? In this book, 
Dr. Suther explains the unfulfilled promise of Coleridge. He discusses 
many influences on the poet, including his preoccupation with meta- 
physics, theology, and philosophy; his friendship with Wordsworth; his 
relations with women, and his addiction to opium. New light is thrown 
on Coleridge’s significance in the Romantic movement. $5.00 


THE BREAKING OF THE CIRCLE. Revised Edition. 


By Marjorie Hope Nicolson. Already well-known to students of English 
literature and to scholars interested in the history of ideas, this book 
is one of the basic critical works on English poetry of the seventeenth 
century. For this revised edition, Professor Nicolson has written a new 
preface and introduction, and has expanded the important chapter on the 
portey of John Donne. She also discusses the many studies which arose from 
er reinterpretation of the “Anniversary Poems.” $3.75 


NARRATIVE AND DRAMATIC SOURCES 
OF SHAKESPEARE. Volume III. 


Edited by Geoffry Bullough. The third volume in a series which repro- 
duces the major sources and analogues for Shakespeare’s plays and poems. 
Each source is printed in its entirety if Shakespeare drew upon the whole 
work, and in abstracts if he referred only to parts of it. Volume III in- 
cludes a discussion of the sources and analogues of Henry VI (Parts 1, 2, 
and 3); Richard Ill; and Richard Il. A selected bibliography lists critical 
studies relating to the sources. $7.50 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 
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ODYSSEY PRESS 


CREATIVE WAYS TO TEACH ENGLISH: GRADES 7—12 
by Don M. Wolfe $4.25* 


LANGUAGE ARTS AND LIFE PATTERNS: GRADES 2—8 
by Don M. Wolfe $5.00 


On its publication in 1958, Creative Ways to Teach English: Grades 
7—12 was received with enthusiastic acclaim and is now in wide use 
throughout the country. The new companion text, Language Arts and Life 
Patterns: Grades 2—8, to be published in January, 1961, will without ques- 
tion be received with equal enthusiasm. Together, the two books provide 
a well-organized, stimulating, brilliantly written program of language-arts 
methods in the elementary grades and English methods in the junior-senior 
high school grades. Here, then, are two outstanding texts for college meth- 
ods courses which are also invaluable manuals of procedure for teachers in 
service. All teachers of English—whether elementary or high school—know 
the author through his famous Enjoying English series of pupil texts. 


THE LIFE AND OPINIONS OF TRISTRAM SHANDY, GENTLEMAN 
by Laurence Sterne 
Edited by James Aiken Work 


Now available in both cloth and paper covers for the first time. This 
authoritative edition has been universally praised for its textual accuracy 
and for Professor Work’s excellent introduction and carefil annotation. The 
text is a verbatim reprint of the first London edition of the nine volumes, 
the last edition which Sterne himself saw through the press. The clothbound 
and paper-bound editions are identical in content. Cloth $3.00° Paper $1.95° 


A HANDBOOK TO LITERATURE, Revised and Enlarged 
by William F. Thrall, Addison Hibbard, and C. Hugh Holman 


A thorough revision of the widely-adopted book which has become a 
landmark in the field of literary studies since its first appearance in 1936. 
The book now includes alphabetically-arranged definitions and articles 
covering more than 1,000 terms pertinent to the history, criticism, and 
interpretation of literature. A list of “Some Standard Works on English and 
American Literature” has been added, and the “Outline of Literary History” 
has been brought up to date. $3.75° 


*Desk copies available with quantity orders 


|. ODYSSEY PRESS, INC., NEW YORK 3, N. Y. — 
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From the Harcourt, Brace English List 
A Selection of Important Books for Types of Literature Courses 


World DEAN, LEONARD F. 


Drama 
NINE GREAT PLAYS: Revisep Eprrion. Agamemnon (Mac- 
Neice trans.), Oedipus Rex (Fitts-Fitzgerald trans.), Volpone, The 
Would-Be Invalid (Bishop trans.), The Way of the World, An Enemy 
of Be People, The Cherry Orchard, Pygmalion, Murder in the Ca- 
dral. Introductions and notes. 695 pp. Paperbound. $3.25 


FITTS, DUDLEY 


FOUR GREEK PLAYS. The Agamemnon of Aeschylus, trans- 
lated by Louis MacNeice; the Oedipus Rex of Sophocles and the 
Alcestis of Euripides, translated by Dudley Fitts and Robert Fitz- 
gerald; and The Birds of Aristophanes, translated by Dudley Fitts. 
arvest Book. 310 pp. Paper . $2.25 


FITTS, DUDLEY, and FITZGERALD, ROBERT 


THE OEDIPUS CYCLE OF SOPHOCLES. An English version 
of the triology recounting the tragedy of Oedipus, King of Thebes. 
The verse renderings of Oedipus Rex and Antigone are by Fitts and 
Fitzgerald; Oedipus at Colonus is by Fitzgerald. Harvest Book. 

243 pp. Paperbound. $1.15 


DUNN, CHARLES W. 


A CHAUCER READER. An introduction to Chaucer that in- 
cludes the General Prologue and six Canterbury Tales, with marginal 
glosses. Links and three additional tales in modern translation. 

225 pp. Paperbound. $2.00 


ELIOT, T. S. 


THE WASTE LAND AND OTHER POEMS. A Harvest Book 
containing, in addition to the title poem, “The Love Song of J. Alfred 
Prufrock,” “Gerontion,” “Sweeney ag the Nightingales,” “Ash- 
Wednesday,” and other poems from Mr. Eliot's early and middle work. 

88 pp. Paperbound. $ .95 
HARRISON, G. B. 


SIX PLAYS OF SHAKESPEARE. Romeo and Juliet, Henry IV 
Part I, Twelfth Night, Hamlet, Othello, and The Tempest, with intro- 
ductions, notes, and appendixes. 252 pp. Paperbound. $2.25 


Examination copies on request 


(See inside front cover for Harcourt, Brace 
books in Poetry and the Short Story.) 


~ HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 
Nei 750 Third Avenue, New York 17, New York 


1855 Rollins Road, Burlingame, California 
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New and Recent Texts from Appleton-Century-Crofts ~~~] 
THE SCOPE OF FICTION 


By CLEANTH BROOKS and ROBERT PENN WARREN. This latest text by Brooks 
and Warren is an abridgement of UNDERSTANDING FICTION, Second Edition. 
Using an iaducrive method, the authors encourage the student to find for himself 
a conscious understanding and a critical appreciation of fiction, its aims and 
achievements. Plot, theme, and character are discussed and exemplified over 
a wide range of narrative technique. 336 pages. $2.75. 


A-@-@ Controlled Research Materials 


WHAT WAS NATURALISM? 


Materials for an Answer 


Edited by EDWARD STONE, Ohio University. This collection of controlled re- 
search materials, for beginning and advanced courses in composition and 
literature, raises questions and provides basic documents for informed answers 
to the meaning of naturalism in theory and practice. Emphasis is on the search 
for ideas and the student is guided in the formulation of his own definition of 
naturalism. 204 pages. Paperbound. $1.75. 


THE COMIC IN THEORY 


AND PRACTICE 


Edited by JOHN J. ENCK, University of Wisconsin; ELIZABETH T. FORTER, Law- 
rence College; and ALVIN WHITLEY, University of Wisconsin. These theories and 
examples of the comic constitute a complete source book in which theory, from 
Aristotle to present-day criticism, is combined with examples of comic practice 
in prose and poetry. Study questions and topics for long and short themes at the 
freshman level are included. 340 pages. Paperbound. $2.25. 


HAMLET: ENTER CRITIC 


Edited by CLAIRE SACKS, Brooklyn College; and EDGAR WHAN, Ohio University. 
An excellent collection for controlled research for both beginning and advanced 
students, this text presents comments on Hamlet by critics ranging from Samuel 
Johnson to Sir Laurence Olivier. Questions on individual criticism and suggestions 
for discussion and themes are directed toward careful reading of interpretation 
against play. 298 pages. Paperbound. $1.95. 


AMERICAN CATHOLICISM 
AND THE INTELLECTUAL IDEAL 


By FRANCIS L. CHRIST, Loyola College, Baltimore; and GERARD E. SHERRY, The 
Catholic Review. An unusually wide variety of both Catholic and non-Catholic 
documents and commentaries have been gathered together in this text which 
is the first of its kind to explore fully both the historical and contemporary 
dimensions of ‘‘the intellectual ideal’’ and the standing of American Roman 
Catholics in relation to it. To be published this Fall. 


Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 
35 West 32nd Street, New York 1, New York 
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A Short History of the NCTE College Section 


S. Warp* 


When the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English came into being in 1911, 
the time was right for founding an or- 
ganization which was national in scope, 
which was concerned with English at 
all levels, and whose chief focus—at the 
college level as well as in the grades—was 
on the problems of classroom teaching. 
Three national organizations concerned 
with English were already in existence 
—the National Conference on Uniform 
Entrance Requirements in English, the 
English Round Table of the Secondary 
Section of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, and the Modern Language As- 
sociation of America; but each of them 
was too specialized to qualify on all of 
the points just mentioned. The first did 
have high school and college representa- 
tion, but its only purpose was that of 
solving the problems involved in the 
administration of college entrance exam- 
inations in English. second was 


*It is a pleasure to acknowledge the assistance 
of those who have provided help in the prep- 
aration of this short history. Without their 
willingness to supply information on given 
points, to read the manuscript and test it 
against their recollections, or to help in some 
other way, this account would be less adequate 
than it is. My especial thanks, therefore, to 
Harold B. Allen, T. A. Barnhart, Hardin Craig, 
W. Wilbur Hatfield, J. N. Hook, James 
Mason, Porter G. Perrin, Warner G. Rice, and 
James R. ire. Any errors in fact or in- 
terpretation, however, are mine, not theirs. 


Currently chairman of the NCTE College 
Section, William S. Ward is the author of 
books and articles on the English romantic 
period and serves as head of the English 
Department at the University of Kentucky. 
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concerned only with the high school 
and was neither autonomous, representa- 
tive, nor permanent. The third—the 
Modern Language Association—was too 
specialized also, but the complexity of 
its relationship to the early NCTE, and 
especially to the College Section, cannot 
be dismissed in a sentence or two. 

When MLA came into existence in 
1883, it was concerned with pedagogical 
matters as well as with scholarship. The 
first issue of its publication in 1884-85, 
in fact, contained articles which reveal 
this concern. Articles of this sort quickly 
yielded ground to literary and linguistic 
scholarship, but by 1894 the MLA an- 
nual convention had a 
Section.” The Association gradually un- 
derwent changes, however, so that by 
1903 the Pedagogical Section was dis- 
continued; and before 1911, the year 
when NCTE was organized, concern 
with the advancement of research had 
led MLA v0 leave all talk about teaching 
to others. 

At least this was true of the t 
Modern Language Association. In the 
summer of 1895, however, college teach- 
ers (many of them MLA members) in 
the “central states” had organized what 
they called the Central Modern Lan- 
guage Conference. In December of the 
same year they petitioned the Modern 
Language Association’ to become an 
official geographical division of the As- 
sociation and at the convention of 1896 
were duly admitted as the “Central 
Division of the Modern Language As- 
sociation of America.” From the first 
the new association devoted at least 
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one program to matters related to teach- 
ing, and by 1902 there were formal 
“Departmental Meetings” (i.e., in Eng- 
lish, Germanic languages and Romance 
languages) set aside for “subjects of 
importance to the advancement of in- 
struction.” It is not surprising, therefore, 
that in 1904, after the abolition of the 
Pedagogical Section by the parent or- 
ganization in 1903, the president of the 
Central Division, A. R. Hohlfeld, should 
deliver a strong protest against the 
action. Neither is it surprising that the 
Division should continue te sponsor its 
own pedagogical programs, even after 
the NCTE was organized. 

The reason for this is not hard to 
find. For one thing, though the newly 
organized NCTE had its own High 
School-College Section (as well as a 
Normal-Elementary Section), it was 
thought of primarily as a high school 
group. As a matter of fact, this view 
of NCTE, as well as the desire to co- 
operate with it, was reflected in the 
vote of the Central Division at its con- 
vention of 1912 “to cooperate with 
members of the National Council of 
Teachers of English representing high 
schools. Even after the college members 
of NCTE formed their own section in 
1913-14, however, close cooperation be- 
tween the two groups continued. For 
three or four years, in fact, there 
appears to have been a considerable 
amount of identity in the leadership 
of the two grou Four influential 
members in the MLA group (Fred N. 
Scott, Edwin M. Hopkins, Edwin L. 
Miller and James Fleming Hosic) were 
to become presidents of NCTE; four 
(Edwin Mims, Hardin Craig, Karl Young 
and Fred Scott) were to become chair- 
men of NCTE’s College Section; and 
four (John M. Clapp, in addition to 
Hosic, Scott, and Miller) were to be 
known in time to come as the principal 
founders of NCTE. 


The committee work of the two or- 


ganizations was also closely coordinated 
at least until 1916, and perhaps had not 
ceased entirely when the Central Division 
of MLA voted at its 1923 convention 
to suspend its activities “indefinitely.” 
Both organizations (as well as the parent 
MLA, the NEA, and the American 
Philological Association), for example, 
noon on together on the preparation of 
the report on uniform grammatical termi- 
nology, and both wege involved 
in the committee work and preparation 
of a report on Preparation of Colle 
Teachers of English. In fact, N 
Secretary James Fleming Hosic, chair- 
man of the committee, was careful to 
explain in his 1913 NCTE convention 
progress report that the committee was 
primarily an MLA committee. There 
was common concern, too, about the 
teaching of composition. The first im- 
portant issue to come before the NCTE 
convention of 1911, in fact, concerned 
the size of composition classes and came 
as a result of data presented by MLA 
stalwart Edwin M. Hopkins. Less than 
a month later, it is interesting to note, 
Hopkins, chairman of the Central Divi- 
sion MLA Committee of Five on English 
Composition Teaching, presented the 
Committee’s report at the annual De- 
cember convention of that organization. 
At the MLA convention of 1912 Hopkins 
gave a report on the “labor and cost” 
of re teaching, and less than 
a year later at its 1913 convention the 
NCTE passed a resolution which began 
by commending the North Central As- 
sociation for its consideration of a 
regulation requirin accredited schools 
to limit high schoo English teachers to 
five classes of 25 students each. The 
resolution went on, however, to urge 
further reduction, first to 100 and then 
to 80 students per teacher, with “time 
for conference and theme reading 
counted as teaching time.” The max- 
imum for college instructors, the resolu- 
tion concluded, should be 60 students. 
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In offering these resolutions, it seems 
reasonable to assume, the College Section 
of NCTE and the “Departmental” sec- 
tion of the Central Division of MLA 
must again have been working closely 
together. 

As the first decade of NCTE and 
the College Section came to an end 
and the 1920’s got under way, no un- 
usual developments took place. Various 
committees wrestled with matters which 
make it clear that old problems never 
cease to wear new faces and that the 
over-all outlook in the teaching of Eng- 
lish in 1920 must not have been much 
different from what it is in 1960. Be- 
sides the above-mentioned reports on 
grammatical terminology, the training 
of college teachers, and the size of 
composition classes, there were others 
on “The Correlation of High School and 
College Composition,” “The Prepara- 
tion of High School Teachers of Eng- 
lish,” Science and _ the 


“Linguistic 
Teaching of Correct English,” “Is the 


Ph.D. Program Equipping Graduates 
for the Jobs They Will Hold?” If 
some problems failed to permit final 
solutions, however, new ideas were be- 
ing born. The Committee on Essentials 
under the chairmanship of Sterling A. 
Leonard, for example, has been described 
as “a fountain a progressive thought, 
expressing itself through addresses and 
writings in many places.” And as the 
years passed, of course, semantics, struc- 
tural linguistics, “Communication,” as 
well as other new ideas and teaching 
methods, found an early testing ground 
on College Section programs or else- 
where before NCTE audiences. 

By 1928 the growth of 
the Council as a whole, plus the desire 
to provide journals designed to meet 
the professional needs of elementary, 
high school, and college members, led to 
the establishment of the College Edition 
of the English Journal. When the Coun- 
cil was organized in 1911, the Journal 


(owned and financed by Secretary James 
Fleming Hosic at his own risk since 
the Council had no funds) attempted 
to cover the entire range of English 
teaching. As the Council succeeded, 
so did the English Journal, of course, 
with the result that in 1917 Editor Hosic 
engaged W. Wilbur Hatfield as associate 
editor, and in 1921 on leaving Chicago 
for Columbia University sold it to 
him. In 1925 the elementary field was 
relinquished to the Elementary English 
Review, and in January 1928, as already 
indicated, further specialization came 
about with the establishment of the 
“College Edition” of the English Journal, 
in which thirty or more pages dealing 
with college matters replaced those 
dealing with high schools. This arrange- 
ment continued until October 1939, when 
the College Edition of the English Jour- 
nal became College English. 


James Fleming Hosic, therefore, was 
the magazine’s first editor, and was fol- 
lowed by W. Wilbur Hatfield, who 
saw it through its various stages of 
English Journal, College Edition, and 
College English. After the May issue of 
1955 he was succeeded by Frederick 
W. Gwynn, who served until May 1960 
and in turn was succeeded by James E. 
Miller, Jr., who thus has just become 
the fourth NCTE editor in the College 
English line of descent. 

In addition to the establishment of 
College English as a separate publication 
in 1939, there were other events of the 
1930's which call for brief mention. One 
of these (already alluded to above) was 
the publication of Sterling A. Leonard’s 
Current English Usage (1932) as No. 1 
in the NCTE Monograph Series, and 
another was The Teaching of College 
English. The latter volume, compiled by 
Oscar James Campbell and published in 
1934 as No. 3 in the Monograph Series, 
is made up of reports based on the 
research done by members of the Col- 
lege Committee of the Curriculum Com- 
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mission, and ranges in scope from the 
articulation of high school and college 
English to the Ph.D. program. Two 
other notable volumes baonging to 
this decade, and published as No. 7 
and No. 10 in the NCTE Monograph 
Series, were Facts about English Usage 
(1938), by Albert H. Marckwardt and 
Fred G. Walcott, and American English 
Grammar (1940), by Charles C. Fries. 

Another significant development of 
the 1930’s was a meeting of the College 
Section during the 1939 convention 
of the Modern Language Association. 
This was the first time that the College 
Section had held a session not connected 
with an annual meeting of the Council. 
The announced topic for the meeting 
was “The Statement of the Committee 
of Twenty-Four,” published earlier in 
PMLA and the College Edition of the 
English Journal (vol. 28, April, 1939, pp. 
261-67). Prepared by Louise M. Rosen- 
blatt, Howard Mumford Jones, and 
Oscar James Campbell, the “Statement” 
had been submitted to and approved by 
a committee of twelve members of 
NCTE and twelve members of MLA 
during the MLA convention of 1938. 
Two bpp purposes apparently lay 
behind the appointment of the _ 
ege 


committee, its report, and the Co 
Section discussion of the report at the 


MLA convention of 1939. One, of 
course, was the preparation of a platform 
that might lead to improvement in the 
teaching of English in both high school 
and college. The other was that of bring- 
ing about a closer cooperation between 
the two national organizations. As 
pointed out in some detail earlier, NCTE 
(and especially its College Section) oper- 
ated in close cooperation with the os 
tral Division of MLA during its early 
years. With the termination of the Cen- 
tral Division and its Department of In- 
struction in 1923, however, the close ties 
between NCTE and MLA were largely 
broken. It may have been anticipation 


of this termination, in fact, which led 
the College Section at its November 
1923 annual convention to undertake 
a discussion of the future role of the 
Section in relation to subject matter and 
methods. As might have been expected, 
there were differences of opinion on 
this occasion, but in general it was agreed 
that the College Section was dedicated 
to the view that scholarship and in- 
struction are unalterably crore 2 though 
with the understanding that the emphasis 
should be on the scholar as teacher 
rather than the reverse. By the middle 
1930’s, however, there were those in 
the College Section who felt that this 
balance between scholarship and meth- 
ods had been too much disturbed and 
that the role of subject matter and 
scholarship was being unduly neglected. 
As a result there were some who with- 
drew their active support from the 
organization. By 1938, therefore, the 
time was right for a joint MLA-NCTE 
committee to bring the two organizations 
back toward the harmonious coopera- 
tion they had enjoyed in earlier years. 
That these events of the late 1930's 
should lead ultimately to an even greater 
degree of cooperation during the 1950's 
will be seen a little later. 

It was in 1944 that the College Section 
(as well as the other sections) was re- 
organized into its present structural form. 
Prior to this there had been an appointive 
Section chairman and (after Fi initial 
years) his committee, but the relation- 
ship of the Section to the Council 
and of the chairman to the Section 
had been somewhat informal, with both 
existing primarily for the sake of the 
Section program at the annual con- 
vention. The action of 1944 was taken 
in the belief that if the Section had 

eater autonomy and the responsibility 
or self-direction, a greater sense of 
purpose would develop. Thus it was 
that a steering committee known as 
the Section Committee and consisting 
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of a chairman and five members was 
set up, two members to be elected each 
year for three-year terms. In addition, 
the reorganization provided that the 
chairman of the ction Committee 
should be a member of the NCTE 
Executive Committee and that the Sec- 
tion should elect the advisers to the 
editor of College English and six of its 
members to represent it on the NCTE 
Board of Directors. The only modifica- 
tion of this organizational arrangement 
that has taken place since it was origi- 
nally adopted is that with the founding 
of the Conference on College Composi- 
tion and Communication a_ seventh 
member, chosen by that organization, 
has been added to the Section Com- 
mittee. 

Another important development with- 
in the Council and College Section 


took place on April 1-2, 1949, when 
five hundred teachers interested in what 
happens to a student’s English when 


he makes the transition from high school 
to college came together for two days 
in Chicago. The way for this meeting 
had been paved two years earlier when 
the NCTE and the Speech Association 
of America co-sponsored a meeting 
of those interested in the teaching of 
reading, writing, and speech to college 
freshmen, but is was not until the 1949 
meeting that the first steps toward a 

rmanent organization were taken. 

ormal authorization of the group as 
the Conference on we 4 Composition 
and Communication took place a few 
months later at the NCTE convention 
of 1949. 

The CCCC is unique among Council 
groups in that it holds its own annual 
conference, publishes its own journal, 
and assesses its own membership fee. 
It is, therefore, a semi-autonomous group 
with its own constitution, its own 
executive committee, and its own offi- 
cers, except that the treasurer of the 
Council is also treasurer of the Con- 


ference. The CCCC is, of course, closely 
linked to the College Section and the 
Council in a variety of ways. For exam- 
ple, membership in the College Section 
is prerequisite to membership in CCCC, 
the Chairman of the College Section 
participates in CCCC Executive Com- 
mittee meetings in an ex-officio capacity, 
and the Chairman of CCCC in NCTE 
Executive Committee meetings. In ad- 
dition, the NCTE office carries on the 
routine business of CCCC by handling 
memberships, mailing the quarterly 
issues of the CCCC magazine, taking 
care of most of its promotional activities, 
conducting correspondence of a routine 
sort, and so on. It is not too much 
to say, perhaps, that the prospering 
of this group has added both zest and 
numbers to the College Section. 


During the last decade the College 
Section has prospered. So far as size 
is concerned, the number of members 
and subscribers has increased from fewer 
than 4,000 in 1950 to almost 14,000 in 
1960; and other developments have kept 
pace with this remarkable membership 
growth. In 1950 came the first quarterly 
issue of the bulletin of the Conference 
on College Composition and Communica- 
tion, and in 1953 the first annual issue 
of the Yearbook of Comparative and 
General Literature under the auspices of 
the Committee on Comparative Litera- 
ture in collaboration with the MLA. In 
1955, as mentioned in another connec- 
tion, Frederick L. Gwynn became editor 
of College English, and three years 
later another magazine was added to the 
list of NCTE publications. This was 
Abstracts of English Studies, which sum- 
marizes scholarly articles of interest to 
English teachers in more than 400 pe- 
riodicals. It is published monthly and 
is edited by an editorial team headed 
by Lewis Sawin. Another significant 
contribution to the scholar and teacher 
during this same year was Contemporary 
Literary Scholarship: a Critical Review, 
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edited by Lewis Leary and sponsored by 
the Committee on Literary Scholarship 
and the Teaching of English. 

Other committees affiliated with the 
College Section have also published 
reports which are available in the na- 
tional NCTE office as either pamphlets 
or reprints. One of these is The Prep- 
aration and Certification of Teachers of 
English (high school), edited in 1956 by 
Donald Tuttle for the Committee on the 
Preparation and Certification of Teach- 
ers of English. Another is College Eng- 
lish for Non-Major Students, a report 
prepared by Edward Foster for the 
Committee on College English for the 
Non-Major Student and _ originally 


cere in the May 1959 issue of College 
nglish. 

Three other significant developments 
during the closing years of the decade 
deserve special mention. One is that dur- 
ing 1958 representatives of the NCTE, 
the MLA, the College English Associa- 


tion, and the American Studies Asso- 
ciation participated in a series of 
conferences to consider important prob- 
lems facing teachers of English at all 
educational levels. These jointly-spon- 
sored conferences, known as_ the 
Cooperative English Program, resulted 
in the publication of The Basic Issues 
in the Teaching of English in 1959. The 
past year has also witnessed the beginning 
of an NCTE project to prepare a 
six-volume series of textbooks for teach- 


ing English in foreign lands. Being 


developed under a special grant from 
the United States Information Agency, 
the series will be unique in that it will 
be designed for use with eo with 
different native language backgrounds 
rather than aimed at users of a par-. 
ticular language. William Slager is co- 
ordinator of the project, and Harold 
B. Allen is chairman of an advisory 
committee of linguists that is advising 
basic approaches. Finally, the NCTE is 
taking the lead in an attempt to persuade 
Congress to include English in a revised 
version of the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act, and is being supported by the 
MLA, with cooperation from other 
groups. 

As this first half century ends with 
a golden anniversary celebration, one 
may say in retrospect, a conspicuous 
feature of the Council—in its projects, 
in its publications, and in its meetings 
—has been that of representing various 
points of view rather than of adopting 
or searching for an official one. In gen- 
eral, of course, Council policy has been 
liberal and progressive, but at the same 
time opportunity has never been denied 
clear-thinking conservatives who could 
write or speak with vigor. No doubt 
mistakes have been made, but as a for- 
mer Section Chairman put it recently, 
the important thing is that they were 
made by “human beings doing the best 
they could in rangy and often contra- 
dictory situations.” The future can 
hardly ask for better than this. 


A List of College Section Chairmen, 1913-1960 


Edwin Mims, Vanderbilt University; Karl Young, University of Wisconsin; Fred N. Scott, 
University of Michigan; J. M. Thomas, University of Minnesota; Ashley H. Thorndike, 
Columbia University; Allan Abbott, Teachers College, Columbia University; Hardin Craig, 
University of Iowa; C. C. Fries, University of Michigan; Thomas C. Knott, G. and C. Merriam 
Co.; John S. Kenyon, Hiram College; O. J. Campbell, University of Michigan; Roscoe E. 
Parker, University of Tennessee; Atwood H. Towusend, New York University; Robert M. 
Gay, Simmons College; Warner G. Rice, ae of cage George B. Parks, Queens 
College; Porter G. Perrin, Colgate University & University of Washington; Roy P. Basler, 
George Peabody College for Teachers; Tremaine McDowell, University of Minnesota; Mar- 

ret M. Bryant, Brooklyn College; Theodore Hornberger, University of Minnesota; James T. 
Fallin on, Ohio State University; Barris Mills, Purdue University; Brice Harris, Pennsylvania 
State University; T. A. Barnhart, St. Cloud State College; George W. Arms, University of 
New Mexico; William S. Ward, University of Kentucky. 
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A Sampler from the Past 


Editorial Note: It would be presumptuous for anyone to select the best essays 
from past issues of College English, especially in view of our embarrassment of 
riches. For this reason, the following essays are presented as a sampler of both 
the high quality and the wide-ranging interests maintained through the years. 
Many people, including the advisory editors, have aided in the laborious task of 
culling old issues for articles to reprint. But the final selection was the responsi- 
bility (sometimes agonizing) of the editor. 


1929: THE DULL PATCHES 
J. B. Priesttey 


Now and again we are offered tabloid 
versions of various great works of litera- 
ture. Epics, huge novels, unwieldly his- 
tories, and the like, are cut and carved, 
and finally served up in the form of bright 
titbits. The cream of literature is neatly 
skimmed for you. Is this a good practice or 
a bad one? One of our best-known dra- 
matic critics once declared, in my hearing, 
that it was a very good practice indeed, 
and said there was not enough of it. 

He argued that we have not the time 
now, with so much to learn and enjoy, to 
do anything but make acquaintance with 
an author’s best things. (How is it that 
the more labor-saving, time-saving devices 
there are in the world, the less time we 
have?) Why should we waste our days 

lowing through an author’s dull or worth- 
ess patches? He did not hesitate to take 
Dickens himself as an example of an author 
who could be severely cut with advantage. 
If most of his novels were half their present 
size, he declared, it would be better for 
everybody. The time saved would enable 
us to make acquaintance with other writers, 
who might otherwise have to be neglected. 
Let us have the best of everybody! That 
was his argument. 

I hope that nobody who has the slightest 
pretensions to being a student of literature— 
and you can be a student of literature with- 
out having examinations to pass—will be 
taken in by this argument. I have no objec- 
tion to anybody making a selection of 
titbits, characteristic or favorite passages 


(I have done it myself), so long as it is 
understood that such a selection is not 
offered as a substitute for the original 
works themselves. Volumes of this kind 
should be regarded simply as bedside books, 
week-end companions, and so forth. 

It is probably true to say that most of us 
who go on rereading an author like Dickens 
take a fair amount of skipping exercise on 
the way. We may ignore whole chapters, 
having come to the conclusion that such 
chapters have nothing to tell us that we 
want to hear. But then we have already a 
solid acquaintance with the novels as a 
whole. And a reader new to the work 
would undoubtedly arrive at a better 
knowledge of Dickens by reading only 
three of the novels, but reading them from 
beginning to end, than he would by care- 
fully going through a selection from them 
all, offered to him as “The Best Passages 
from Dickens”; I think the author himself, 
knowing the importance of design, pro- 
portion, contrast, light and shade, in his 
work, would be the first to admit this. 

Major works of literature are naturally 
of a considerable bulk or length. The Can- 
terbury Tales, Paradise Lost, Don Juan, 
The Ring and the Book, Gibbon’s Decline 
and Fall, Tom Jones, Tristram Shandy, 
Sartor Resartus—to name the first that come 
to mind—are works that make a substantial 
demand upon a reader’s time and attention. 
It is likely, too, that they will make an 
equal demand upon a reader’s patience. 
These things may be masterpieces, but 
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that does not mean that they offer one long 
crescendo of excitement. They are, we 
might say, as large as life. They can be, in 
their own way, as overwhelming, terrible, 
beautiful, as life. And no doubt many 
readers have discovered that they can also 
be, in places, as dull as life. It would be 
interesting to know how many master- 
pieces have been set aside by men and 
women fully capable of enjoying them 
simply because these impatient persons 
were shocked to find that a masterpiece 
is not all Alpine peaks, but has its flat 
places, in which nothing of much impor- 
tance appears to be happening. 

To such readers the various potted ver- 
sions must seem the work of a public 
benefactor. But in these potted versions, the 
actual masterpieces themselves are de- 
stroyed. It is as if you should visit a great 
man and find his right leg or left ear on 
view. Somebody once boiled down the 
whole literature of the world into about a 
score of volumes. It says something for the 
good sense of the reading public that these 
absurd volumes are now a drug on the mar- 
ket, familiar, but unwelcome, guests at every 
second-hand bookseller’s. 

There can be no dodging. You must pay 
for size. In order to appreciate Gibbon’s 
great chronicle of the Roman Empire, its 
noble pageantry and the Atlantic roll of the 


narrative, you must settle down and go 
steadily through all those volumes of his. 
If you want to enjoy properly the summits 
and intoxicating mountain air of literature, 
you must be willing to plod up the lower 
slopes. If ever there was a superb artist in 
verse, determined to make the most of 
everything under his hand, it was Milton, 
yet even he could not create an epic con- 
sisting of nothing but enchanting situations 
and great lines. To a prosodist, there may 
not be a dull moment in Paradise Lost, but 
to most of us there are a good many. We 
find our way through patches of under- 
growth, cross little deserts, but then we 
have our reward, for soon the peaks shine 
before ns and magical lights come flashing 
in the sky. We have seen everything in its 
right proportion. 

In his Canterbury Tales, Chaucer, that 
great and artful realist, tried to achieve the 
effect of actual life, and he did not hesi- 
tate to include among his tales stuff as 
tedious as the talk of a club bore. He 
went so far, being a humorist, as to make 
himself one of the worst offenders, in his 
account of Sir Thopas. But he does not 
allow himself to go on too long. “No more 
of this for Goddes dignitee!” he is told, 
and the dull patch is over and we are the 
better for having had it there, as he himself 
knows perfectly well. We must not be 
afraid of the dull patches. 


1930: A NATIONAL SURVEY OF FRESHMAN ENGLISH 


StitH THOMPSON 


In spite of the fact that everything in 
school or university seems to have been 
surveyed and resurveyed till the sight of a 
questionary makes the gorge rise, one 
investigation has been almost entirely neg- 
lected in the past. Those of us who have 
been trying to direct a course in Fresh- 
man composition know how little infor- 
mation has been available as to what others 
in this field are doing. Aside from casual 
contacts which most of us try to keep up 
and the helpful suggestions that have come 
from instructors who have taught under 
other systems, many of our attempts at 
improvement of the course have been made 
in the dark. Devices already in successful 


operation elsewhere have been indepen- 
dently invented and the painful process of 
trial and error needlessly repeated. 

The present survey of conditions in 
Freshman composition is therefore of the 
greatest interest to every teacher and par- 
ticularly to every director of this course. 
The thorough fashion in which Professor 
Taylor has gathered and interpreted his 
data in his recent study’ merits our heart- 
felt thanks. 


*Warner Taylor, A National Survey of Con- 
ditions in Freshman English. University of 
Wisconsin Bureau of Educational Research 
Bulletin No. 11, May, 1929. 
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This investigation is first concerned with 
the content of the course. The author finds 
the use of a rhetoric still the rule every- 
where except in the eastern colleges, where 
there is a higher standard of selection of 
the student than elsewhere. The students 
in the rest of the country still need some 
formal introduction to simple rhetorical 
principles. The handbook is likewise used 
nearly everywhere even in those institutions 
that have abandoned the rhetoric. It seems 
well established. A volume of selected 
essays is nearly always the third text for 
the composition course. The tendency is 
toward compilations of discussion essays 
which may act as a challenge to the stu- 
dent’s thinking. The question is raised as 
to whether the older essay may not have 
been too indiscriminately abandoned. 

One question in connection with the 
composition texts that would have been of 
some interest is the extent to which, in the 
lower groups of students, some kind of 


exercise leaves or practice sheets are found . 


useful. 

The author next investigated the rela- 
tion of Freshman composition to literature 
—that is, to literature studied for itself 
and not as a model for composition. Gen- 
erally speaking, the eastern institutions 
combine composition and literature, where- 
as the practice in the rest of the country 
is so varying as to make a rule impossible. 
The answers were often equivocal, for the 
question is frequently hard to answer by a 
straight yes or no. In our own institution, 
for example, composition is required, and 
literature as an additional course is elective, 
but is elected by a great majority of the 
Freshmen. In those <universities reporting 
“straight rhetoric” vourses, I should be 
interested to know whether Sophomore 
literature is not a requirement. If all the 
Freshmen are to have a year of literature 
the next year, the “straight rhetoric” course 
more easily justifies itself. 

The decline of the position of argumen- 
tation and narration in the course was no 
surprise. Each involves a special technique 
that can hardly be well taught in the few 
weeks possible for it in the regular course. 
More and more the value of exposition and 
the essay as a fundamental discipline be- 


comes apparent. 


Our staff would have been glad to know 
what success other institutions are having 
with our two most successful exercises for 
Freshmen—the personal character analysis 
(rather than the narrative autobiography ) 
and the long paper based on reading, the 
“project” as we call it, involving the proper 
handling of bibliography, notes, me plan- 
ning in the large. 

Grouping of students on the basis of 
training and capacity seems to be growing 
fast, especially for the larger institutions. 
Those who have tried this device have 
little tendency to drop it. The details of 
grouping methods and especially the man- 
ner in which the deficiencies of the lowest 
group are dealt with are points about which 
more discussion would have been wel- 
comed. 


A study of salaries paid Freshmen Eng- 
lish instructors reveals that the average 
minimum and maximum is $1,650 and 
$2,182, respectively. This scale refers only 
to instructors, not to persons of higher 
rank on the Freshman composition staff. 
Generalizations from the figures are diffi- 
cult though the smaller colleges (except in 
the East) pay less than the large universi- 
ties. 


The average teaching load for compo- 
sition throughout the country is 93. My 
own experience is that the absolute upper 
limit of efficiency is 75. 


Of importance to administrators is the 
discussion of a four-year tenure-of-office 
rule for instructors. Its use is confined to 
about .11 per cent of the institutions. 
Salaries in these colleges are somewhat 
higher than elsewhere so that these i- 
tions are at a premium. The pertinent 
question is raised as to whether a certain 
nucleus of rather permanent Freshmen 
composition teachers may be valuable. And 
this brings up the subject of women in- 
structors—who do often seem to be 
willing to settle down to a life of efficient 
Freshman teaching without any idea of 
going farther in their academic career. The 
figures show that “the East and South 
prefer to have their men taught by men, 
their women by women; and that the 
Middle West and West, the regions de- 
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voted to co-education, are committed to 
no such policies.” 

Professor Taylor finds an _ increasing 
tendency for the older teachers, of pro- 
fessional rank, to cease their connection 
with Freshman English as soon as possible. 
How much this is to be deplored is a ques- 
tion that would admit of much discussion. 

The use of readers for themes is the 
practice in about a third of the institutions 
studied, and is more prevalent in the small 
than the large. As one who looks on the 
use of readers as a deplorable practice, I 
am heartened by the fact that it is no more 
common than it is. 

A large number of the institutions, par- 
ticularly the great universities, use graduate 
assistants as teachers. Professor Taylor sees 
no danger in this situation so long as the 
proportion of these assistants to the regular 
staff is kept low enough to permit their 
absorption into the system. 

The study ends with brief consideration 
of several miscellaneous matters. Confer- 
ences with students, important as they are, 
do not occur with regularity in about one- 
third of the institutions. I should have been 
interested to know whether regular con- 
ferences count on a teacher's weekly 
teaching schedule. They do in our own 
institution. 
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Exemptions from Freshman composition 
may take place in only 9 per cent of the 
institutions. The course thus seems to be 
fundamental in most college curriculums. 

Finally, investigation is made of the av- 
erage number of words per week required 
in the course. Five hundred words is the 
rule. 

At the end Professor Taylor summarizes 
the tendencies he has noted in the course 
of his investigation. Five of these he dis- 
cusses: (1) the increasing popularity of 
placement tests; (2) the widespread and 
growing tendency to section students ac- 
cording to ability; (3) the trend toward 
abandoning the rhetoric as a textbook; (4) 
the increasing introduction of literature 
into Freshman English; (5) the inaugu- 
ration of English “clinics”’—methods of 
checking on found delin- 
quent in English. 

On the whole, Professor Taylor’s study 
leaves one with the impression that the 
course is steadily improving and that its 
serviceableness in the future seems assured. 
To achieve this end there is needed con- 
tinual alertness of directors and teachers in 
the improvement of instruction and a clear 
understanding of what others are doing. 
For this understanding the present study 1s 
the most important aid that we now have. 


1932: SHOULD FRESHMAN COMPOSITION BE ABOLISHED? 


COLLEGE SECTION MEETING, NCTE 


H. Carter Davinson, Acting Secretary 


In the absence of the chairman, Mr. O. 
J. Campbell of the University of Michigan, 
Mr. Charles C. Fries of the same institution 
called the meeting to order at 9:10 A.M. 
In the discussion of the topic: “Should 
the Course in Freshman Composition Be 
Abolished?” Mr. Warner Taylor of the 
University of Wisconsin read a paper in 
defense of the course, and Mr. Alvin C. 
Eurich of the University of Minnesota 
attacked the current practices. The papers 
were followed by open forum discussion. 

Mr. Cowden of the University of Michi- 
gan complained that other departments 
were frequently unwilling to co-operate. 
He explained the individual consultation 


method, the ability sectioning, and the 
excusing of unusual students practiced at 
the University of Michigan. He also com- 
plained of the difficulry of securing ful! 
professors to teach Freshmen, because of 
the fear of losing caste. 

Mr. Eurich felt that his plan would not 
injure the caste of the instructors if it were 
properly handled; he pointed to the schools 
of education and engineering at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota as examples. 

Mr. Fries noted that the School of Busi- 
ness Administration at the University of 
Michigan has had such English experts 
connected with their faculties, but that the 
men not doing their work in an English 
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department as such lost ground profes- 
sionally. 

Mr. Eurich objected that the man who 
taught nothing but Freshman composition 
was in no better position. 

Mr. Bryan of Northwestern University 
objected to the double load of English and 
other departmental contents upon the 
shoulders of one man. He recalled that such 
correlating plans had been tried and aban- 
doned at Missouri and elsewhere. He also 
resented the implication that the composi- 
tion teachers have not been experimenting 
along valuable lines, and asserted that at 
Northwestern University experiments had 
been conducted for eighteen years and 
more. 

Miss Ferguson of Crane College, Chi- 
cago, reported that the placement tests 
were improving rapidly in their accuracy, 
and would eventually be quite safe for 
sectioning. 


Mr. Hopkins of the University of Kansas 
inquired whether the suggestion to drop 
Freshman composition had originated with- 
in the English teaching profession or from 
without. 

Mr. Fries explained that the idea was 
largely due to administrative pressure. 

Miss Weeks offered the suggestion that, 
if every teacher in the department taught 
one Freshman section, there would be no 
loss of caste. 

Mr. Davidson of Carleton College spoke 
of the University of Chicago plan as an 
attempt on a large scale to combine in- 
struction in the matter of the four divisions 
with training in writing under English 


instructors. He objected to four assumptions 
of Mr. Eurich concerning the present situ- 
ation in composition teaching: first, that 
a placement test at the end of three months 
of training is a sufficient guide to the 
achievement of students in a composition 
course; second, that the present composi- 
tion course has no content value of its own, 
but must ally itself with other departments; 
third, that the instructors do not correlate 
the writing with the individual interests of 
the students; and fourth, that neither the 
teachers nor the students enjoy or gain any- 
thing from the course. He asserted that the 
majority of composition teachers look 
upon the Freshman course as the greatest 
teaching opportunity in the college, and 
that students look back upon it as the 
most valuable orientation they received. 


Mr. Eurich confessed that if all that had 
been said of the Freshman composition 
course by its defenders was true, he not 
only approved of it but desired to extend 
its benefits into the work of the other 
departments and the later years. 


Mr. Fries pointed out that the plan of 
having all department members of pro- 
fessorial rank teach a section of Freshman 
composition would not only mean the 
sacrificing of sound teaching of the great 
numbers of graduate students now at all 
universities, but was somewhat unsound in 
that it assumed that such a change would 
necessarily of itself improve the quality of 
Freshman teaching. 

Miss Ferguson closed the discussion with 
the remark that the students as a whole 
have no more vital interest in history than 
in English composition. 


1933: PAST HISTORY 


Ezra Pounp 


For a man connected with education, the 
editor of this magazine is a marvel of open 
mindedness. He believes that men who 
make literature know something that those 
who merely teach it do not. The longer 
and the more acrimonious the correspond- 
ence between us becomes, the more nearly 
impossible it seems to establish ANY com- 
munication between the two groups. 


When Remy de Gourmont wrote me 
that a writer’s sole pleasure was the un- 
trammeled expression of what he was 
thinking (“ce qu'il pense”) he used the 
present tense of the verb. He didn’t re- 
fer to something the writer HAD 
THOUGHT. 

Nobody thought it wd. be a nice thing 
for the aged Theodore Roosevelt to charge 
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up San Juan Hill yet again in 1914 to wrest 
Cuba from the Spaniards. Frobenius notes 
the same distinction between the tenses of 
the verb in the healthy stage of narrative 
production. His Africans talk about what 
the leopard and antelope are doing and 
saying NOW, not what they did or said 
in the time of Aesop. They call the Aesop, 
“school book exercise.” 

Everything I have to say about Joyce’s 
work as such, has already been printed. Mr 
Hatfield is eminently correct in saying that 
the gen. pbk. and “his readers” have not 
read it, and he might have added “it wd. be 
impossible for more than ¥% a dozen of 
them to get at it.” This fact may shed a 
little light on the difficulties one had in 
“putting him over,” not as critic but as 
impresario—one who took on the job or 
“impressa.” 

Mr Joyce from birth till bis election 
to the Irish Academy 


I did not discover Mr Joyce. Mr Yeats 
discovered him, but discovered him as a 
writer of severe and conventional lyrics— 
the only Irish verse which had sufficient 
severity for me to consider it relative to 
“our own” imagiste and pre-Amygist am- 
bitions in 1912 and °13 (vide my anthology 
Des Imagistes 1913-14). 

A dirty, bigoted intrigue in Dublin 
caused the destructions of the first edition 
of Dubliners. As nearly as I can remember 
Mr Mencken and the Egoist received some 
of these stories from me in typescript and 
printed them before the volume appeared. 

The Egoist then serialized The Portrait 
and, at my suggestion, began publishing 
books, among which were Tarr, Prufrock, 
The Portrait of the Artist, Quia Pauper 
Amavi (containing “Homage to Proper- 
tius”). The Little Review undertook the 
serialization of Ulysses, and from that date 
onward the story of Joyce’s publication is 
fairly well known. 

The significance of the story is: Ist, that 
there was then in Ireland the same brute 
bigotry that has since effaced that country 
from the map of mundane intelligence. 
It did so almost as soon as their party of 
intelligence had worked thru into an 
effective public manifest, i.e., hardly had 
they obtained more or less of “self-govern- 
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ment” when they saddled themselves with 
a censorship almost, though not quite, as 
idiotic as our own. 

2nd, that England as a “literary world” 
was dominated by three or four sets of 
detrimentals, among which: 

A. publishers moved by no motive save 
avarice. 

B. a few british gents, honest in financial 
matters, well dressed in daily life, and 
obtuse. 

C. a generation of more hustling writers 
impervious to a number of values. 

80% of such literature of my generation 
(from 1910 to 1930) as has any solid value, 
has been published only via specially 
founded “amateur” publishing houses. The 
whole of organized publishing, the solid 
wall of purveyors of literature, the Canbys, 
Gosses weekly supplementers, etc, has been 
steadily against this 80%. Tho’ the supple- 
ments and commercial house have come to 
heel after the fact. 

These people have obfuscated your 
world (O general reader!) and you still 
waste time leaving them in control of the 
distribution of printed matter. 

Not one of the writers who give vitality 
to present literature wd. have reached you 
had these people been left to their own 
devices or if a small hated group had not 
resisted their efforts (conscious or un- 
conscious) to starve that group into sub- 
mission. 

The Portrait and Ulysses were serialized 
by small honest magazines, created to aid 
communication of living work; after a 
lapse of years, these vols. arrived at such a 
state of acceptance that parasitic publishers 
issued them. The Tauchnitz which cares 
only for money but pretends to other 
aims, issued The Portrait and the Albatross 
issued Dubliners and Ulysses in continental 
cheap editions, indicating that the books 
had passed out of the exclusive circle of 
people who think and want to know what 
is being thought, and into the general mass 
of people who read because an author has 
a “name,” etc. 

The quality of Mr. Joyce’s work 

The facts about Joyce’s writing are no 
different from what I have, at various times 
during the past 20 years, stated them to 
be. In many ways Joyce has not gone 
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further than Henry James, at any rate 
H.J. was the first man to extend the art of 
the novel beyond the territory already 
occupied by the french. The serious stu- 
dent can find much of this matter analyzed 
and presented in H. James’s prefaces, and 
in one novel, The Sacred Fount, which 
James refrained from discussing. 

Joyce does not proceed from James, but 
directly from Flaubert and Ibsen. 

In Dubliners, English prose catches up 
with Flaubert (as I indicated, I think, in The 
Egoist). This was a great and cheering 
event in those days. 

The prevailingly active line-up in Eng- 
land in the 1900 to 1910s was the Wells- 
Bennet-Chesterton, that simply did not 
perceive more than two thirds of the 
human spectrum. As for Shaw, when Joyce 
later produced his magnum opus, Mr Shaw 
considered that no book was worth three 
guineas. That is the measure of Mr Shaw’s 
values. 


Prose did not begin in the 19th century. 
Flaubert wrote a certain kind of prose. Just 
as a great many inventions have followed 
Mr Edison’s inventions or as Mr Edison 
may be said to have done a great deal of 
other people’s work FOR them, so Flau- 
bert did a great deal of the real or funda- 
mental brain work for nearly all good 
narrative writers since his time. He told his 
stories by a series of precise statements as 
to what was visible, or what was done in 
the scene and by his characters. He often 
told more than the reader of average hu- 
man laziness could take in effortlessly. He 
taught Maupassant to write. He wd. send 
his young friend out in the morning and 
tell him to come back describing some 
concierge in such a way that when Flau- 
bert went past that concierge’s loge or 
doorway he wd. know it was that particu- 
lar concierge and not some other that young 
Maupassant had seen. 

Maupassant wrote mostly short stories, 
never telling his reader more than the 
reader cd. lap up at a sitting. Kipling, O. 
Henry and all good and most successful 
short story writers since then have mere- 
ly learned Maupassant’s technique, either 
directly from him or indirectly from his 
imitators. 

Naturally this process in the long run 
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produced weaker, progessively weaker di- 
lutations. 

Joyce, we believe, went back to Papa 
Flaubert. English prose was mostly very 
sloppy. In Dubliners Joyce tells his stories 
by definite statement of things visible or 
things done. Ibsen has told about things 
felt, things dimly feared; Joyce began to 
present things felt and feared, but still used 
hard definite statement. 

As Madox Ford had been preaching the 
virtues of the french prose, of what he 
called impressionist prose, for some years, 
and as the Imagist FIRST manifesto had 
demanded “Direct treatment of the 
THING whether subjective or objective, 
and the use of NO WORD that did not 
contribute to the presentation,” a few 
people recognized the significance of 
Joyce’s first prose book at once. 

The question of the fundamental accu- 
racy of statement is the ONE sole morality 
of writing, as distinct from the morality of 
ideas discussed in the writing. 

Transpose this into science: an honest 
chemist tells you what is in his test tube 
whether it stinks or not. His honesty as a 
chemist consists in putting down the result 
of his analysis. An honest biologist isn’t 
there to pronounce a favorable verdict on 
the patient regardless of what he finds by 
analysis. 

A dishonest writer can do just as much 
harm as a physician who lies about an 
analysis and lets his patient behave as if that 
lie were the truth. 

This perception of the writer’s MORAL 
duty has been battle ground for nearly a 
century. Bigots do not like it, cowards do 
not like it. 

The state of Ireland was so bad that they 
finally had a revolution to escape at least 
the diseases which they supposed to be due 
to English rule. Even that hasn’t got it 
into some le’s heads that Joyce was 
being RESPECTABLE and not merely 
smutty when he reported on Ireland as he 
did in Dubliners, The Portrait, and finally 
the great Gargantuan Ulysses. 

My disgust with the American 
laws, which give utterly unqualified people 
right of decision about what books shd. 
pass through the mails, is no way dimin- 
ished by the accidental advertisement 
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given Ulysses. Ulysses is probably the only 
new book of any great value that has had 
the benefit of such unintentional advertis- 
ing. 

The real circulation of a book shd. be 
counted by the number of UNDER- 
STANDING readers it attains, not by the 
number of halfwits who buy it for ir- 
relevant reasons. 

In The Portrait, Joyce is at the level of 
Flaubert’s Education but does not go be- 
yond the Flaubertian field. 

Exiles is a bad play with a serious con- 
tent; the effect of Ibsen is everywhere 
apparent; the play’s many excellences are 
those of a novelist not of a dramatist. It 
was a necessary step. Joyce had to write 
something of that kind before he cd. 
write Ulysses. 

Ulysses (as 1 have said, vide The Dial 
and Le Mercure de France) is a master- 
work, in the line of great unwieldy books, 
Gargantua, and Don Quixote. It boils over 
the general form accepted as the form of 
the novel. Its immediate forerunner was 
Bouvard et Pécuchet. 

Bloom is a better device than Flaubert’s 
two heroes. This also I have indicated (in 
detail) in the two articles cited. Flaubert’s 
two old buffers go down to the country 
and discuss and epitomize. Flaubert was 
digesting the social organism of his time. 
Bouvard and Pécuchet couldn’t have tried 
canning cutlets in Gargantua’s day. 

The valid parallels for Ulysses age with 
Cervantes' chewing up the Spanish Ro- 
mances, and with Rabelais* chewgng up 
~ 1A great many people at one time pietended 
to admire Don Quixote, and may indeed have 
admired it without any inkling of why it 
produced such an excitement in Spain. It con- 
tains long passages of parody, the fun of 
which is only appreciable by people who 
know what is being parodied, that is to say 
a mass of Spanish romances which no one in 
our time has read save possibly a few pro- 
fessors. University post-grad scholars sometimes 
learn of the existence of these forgotten books 
in the footnotes to scholarly editions of Don 
Quixote. 

*Rabelais’ greatness consists largely in that 
vigour of mind which freed him from stupid 
respect for stupidity, whether it were the 
stupidity of mediaeval writers or that some- 
times present in the Latin “classics” which were 
upheld by all the snobism of his time. 
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scholastic bunk, and the idolatry of written 
words in his own day. The parallels with 
the Odyssey are mere mechanics, any 
blockhead can go back and trace them. 
Joyce had to have a shape on which to 
order his choas. This was a convenience, 
though the abrupt break after the Tele- 
machiad (Stephen’s chapters) is not partic- 
ularly felicitous, I mean that to the 
reader who is really reading Ulysses as a 
book and not as a design or a demonstra- 
tion or a bit of archaeological research, 
this chop-off gives no pleasure and has no 
particular intrinsic merit (tho’ it has paral- 
lels with musical construction and can be 
justified by a vast mass of theory). 

Parenthesis: Ben Hecht once said, “Any- 
body can write a short story. All you do 
is to take a man and a woman, AND bring 
‘em together.” The meeting of father and 
son can be considered under a similar 
general equation of form. 

Joyce has made, to date, 3 contributions 
to literature that seem likely to be there 
for as long as any of the rest of it. His last 
decade has been devoted to experiment, 
which probably concerns himself and such 
groups of writers as think they can learn 
something from it. It can hardly be claimed 
that the main design of his later work 
emerges above the detail. I pointed out, 
long ago, that the defect of Gongorism 
was something deeper than excessive orna- 
ment, or rather that all sorts of excess in 
detail can be considered under a general 
equation with gongorism. Mozart wrote 
galimatias to amuse his young female 
cousin. 

Mr Jefferson remarked that neologisms 
were justified when they helped to make 
clear one’s meaning. 

Mr Wyndham Lewis’ specific criticism 
of Ulysses can now be published. It was 
made in 1922 or ’23. “Ungh!” he grunted, 
“He [Joyce] don’t seem to have any very 
new point of view about anything.” Such 
things are a matter of degree. There is a 
time for a man to experiment with his 
medium. When he has a mastery of it; or 
when he has developed it, and extended ir, 
he or a successor can apply it. 

Ulysses is a summary of prewar a 
the blackness and mess and muddle of a 
“civilization” led by disguised forces and 
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a bought press, the general sloppiness, the 
plight of the individual intelligence in that 
mess! Bloom very much is the mess. 

I think anybody is a fool who does not 
read Dubliners, The Portrait, and Ulysses 
for his own pleasure, and—coming back to 
the present particular and specialized audi- 
ence—anyone who has not read these three 
books is unfit to teach literature in any 
high school or college. I don’t mean simply 
English or American literature but any 
literature, for literature is not split up by 
political frontiers. 

I can not see that Mr. Joyce’s later work 
concerns more than a few specialists, and I 
can not see in it either a comprehension of, 
or a very great preoccupation with, the 
present, which may indicate an obtuseness 
on my part, or may indicate that Mr 
Joyce’s present and my present are very 
different one from the other, and, further, 
that I can not believe in a passive accept- 
ance. 

In judging the modality of another in- 
telligence one possibly errs in supposing 
that a man whose penetrations and abilities 
exceed one’s own in a given direction shd. 
at least equal them in some other. In other 
words, the times we live in seem to me 
more interesting than the period of what 
seems to me reminiscence—which (to me) 
appears to dominate Anna Livia and the 
rest of the Joycean curley-cues. 

I ain, at 47, more interested in work 
built on foundations wherein I have la- 
boured, than in that produced by Mr J’s 
imitators, and feel that this is justified on 
human and critical grounds. 


Awareness to the present is indisputably 
part of a great wr.ter’s equipment, it is a 
dimension to be measured, or a component 
in his specific gravity to be judged and 
computed, and if you ask me whether I 
believe that Joyce in 1933 is alive to the 
world as it is, a world in which technoc- 
racy has just knocked out all previous eco- 
nomic computations, and upset practically 
all calculations save those of C. 
Douglas; a world in which the network of 
french banks and international munition 
sellers is just beginning to be expressable 
on the printed page; in which class-war 
has been, or is as I write this, simply goin 
out of date, along with the paddle-wheel 


steamer, and being replaced by a different 
lineup or conflict, | must answer that Mr 
Joyce seems to me ignorant of, and very 
little concerned with these matters. An- 
thony Trollope wd. have been more alert 


to their bearing. 


Joyce’s “contribution and influence” 


It is impossible, in the course of a single 
article, to explain the contribution of a 
new or comparatively new writer to 
“people” unless one presupposes that they 
are to some degree familiar with the pre- 
ceding history of literature. 

Joyce’s influence in so far as I consider it 
sanitary, is almost exclusively Flaubert’s 
influence, extended. 

That is to say Flaubert invented a sort 
of specific for literary diabetes. Injections 
of this specific into Maupassant and weaker 
injections into Kipling, Steve Crane, etc., 
prevented a good deal of diabetes (sugar in 
the wrong place) but the strength of this 
curative was weakened by time, or you 
may say, the “culture” was imperfectly 
continued. 

Joyce got some of the real stuff, full 
strength, or in words already used: Wrote 
English as clean and hard as Flaubert’s 
french. 

This, plus Madox Ford’s criticism and 
practice, plus the effect of a movement for 
the non-soppy writing of poetry, influ- 
enced let us say the early Hemingway and 
all of McAlmon, and via McAlmon has 
affected beneficently a whole group of 
younger writers. 

Apart from his ambition for the perfect 
“form,” Henry James set out to enrich 
the content of the novel. The Goncourt 
had complained that “realism” cd. deal with 
low life, and expressed a hope that it wd. 
in time be able to deal with more compli- 
cated and elaborate mentalities. This job 
James undertook, with various results 
which lie outside the scope of our present 
essay. Even when Joyce introduces theol- 
ogy and complicated ideas he is not 
preoccupied either with the amenities of 
certain highly specialized or etiolated social 
groups of society, nor very much with 
manners as a fine art. Proust continued 


‘ James’ “line.” 


Criticism is not limited to saying that 
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certain things are good or bad, but has also 
the function of sorting out and dissociating 
DIFFERENT kinds of endeavor. The 
criterion for a peach or a bull dog is not 
the criterion for an apple or a spaniel. 

The later influence of Joyce has not been 
useful. This is no FAULT of Joyce’s. It 
is perfectly permissible for a good phy- 
sician to introduce a new and effective 
method into an hospital regardless of its 
being or not being his own invention. He 
may then retire to his laboratory and con- 
duct research with whatever hope he can 
maintain in further progress. If some stu- 
dent runs off with the test tubes before 
the researcher has finished his work, and 
tries to use whatever is then in them as a 
specific against, say, consumption, you can 
not hold the researcher responsible. 

As for further details of my ideas re/ the 
relation of Ulysses to Flaubert’s unfinished 
Bouvard and Pecuchet, I explained m 
view in both the Dial and the Mercure de 
France over a decade ago. I can not see 
any way of abbreviating what I then said. 
Without reading both books, the teacher 
can not be expected to understand their 
relations. It wd. be impossible to explain 
the working of a taxi engine to a student 
who refused to learn the simple bases of 
physics (whether they were called that or 
not, and irrespective of whether he read 
‘em in a textbook or was told ‘em in a 
frarage). 

I have siraplified the concept of world 
literature to die best of my ability in How 
To Read. 


The only way for an instructor ade- 
quately to know Joyce’s “position” is to 
know more or less the state of human 
knowledge with regard to writing NOV- 
ELS before 1912; to know who were the 
great inventors and great performers and 
then to locate Joyce’s work in relation to 
these known phenomena. 

Unless the words Flaubert, Ibsen, Henry 
James have specific meanings for the 
reader no essayist however patient can ex- 
plain Joyce’s relation to them, or anyone’s 
relations to them, without at least writing 
three other essays, one on each of these 
writers, and probably another ten on their 
forebears, in fact, without doing a complete 
history of the novel. Once and for all the 
reader can dismiss the idea that he can 
solidy KNOW anything about ANY 
literary term or performance if his knowl- 
edge is limited to one language. This is 
more obviously impossible in a case where 
a writer’s greatest admirations are books 
written in alien tongues, or when his 
modes of thought have been fostered by say 
french and latin of various epochs and not 
(in Joyce’s case emphatically NOT) by the 
sort of sloppy writing that was accepted 
in England in the latter XIXth century 
and early XXth. 

On the other hand, a reader who has 
from whatever source attained sound 
criteria of excellence can approximately 
judge the excellence of a book in so far 
as that book does not exceed the varieties 
of excellence that he has been taught to 
look for. 


1941: FAULKNER’S POINT OF VIEW 


Warren Beck 


Criticism of William Faulkner’s novels 
has diverged conspicuously between two 
tendencies. Some of the most discerning 
have praised Faulkner highly; for instance, 
six years ago Mark Van Doren spoke of 
his possessing “one of the greatest natural 
gifts to be found anywhere in America,” 
and Conrad Aiken’s recent article in the 
Atlantic was on the whole constructively 
appreciative. Even Henry Seidel Canby, 

ter having written of Sanctuary that it 


showed “no concern for significance,” “no 
predilection for ‘ought,’” came around 
two years later to say of Light in August, 
“It is a novel of extraordinary force and 


insight . . . . and filled with that spirit of 
compassion which saves those who look at 
life too closely from hardness and despair. 
. . .. I think that no one can deny it the 
praise of life caught in its intensities both 
good and bad.” Yet much journalistic 
criticism of Faulkner has continued to 
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be detractory, sometimes even abusive; and 
such is almost always the tone toward him 
in those volumes on contemporary fiction 
which American professors write for their 
students and for one another. 

This failure of much American criticism 
properly to evaluate and support the novels 
of William Faulkner seems based chiefly 
on two erroneous propositions—first, that 
Faulkner has no ideas, no point of view, 
and, second, that consequently he is melo- 
dramatic, a mere sensationalist. One academ- 
ic critic has called his work the reductio 
ad absurbum of American naturalism and 
complains that there is “no cosmic echo 
pe behind his atrocities”; another 
calls Faulkner’s profound masterpiece Ab- 
salom, Absalom! disappointing, in that it 
presents “an experience of limited value”; 
another says Faulkner “is not a novelist 
of ideas but of mood and action, physical 
and phychic”—as though mood and action 
were antithetical to ideas, instead of their 
legitimate artistic media in fiction. Of 
Faulkner’s whole work a dogmatic sectarian 
critic (who within three pages makes four 
mistakes of fact about the stories) says that 
“to read these books is to cross a desert of 
terrifying nihilism” and accuses Faulkner 
of almost mathematically computing a 
maximum of shock. Another, characterizing 
Light in August as “murder and rape turn- 
ing on the spit over the flames p poo 
says that in this book “nothing is omitted, 
except virtue.” 

One of the most recent insults to Faulk- 
ner’s artistic integrity is Burton Rascoe’s 
suggestion that he plays with his material 
and his readers, that he writes with his 
tongue in his check. Following the vogue 
of denying Faulkner any philosophic out- 
look and purpose, another academician 
accuses him of “the calculated manufacture 
of superfluous horrors.” “He is a belated 
literary descendent of Edgar Allan Poe,” 
writes one of the professors, in a favorite 
and utterly false correlation. “He works 
. like Poe,” says another, “to freeze the 
reader’s blood”; still another says, “He 
stresses the grotesque and horrible to the 
point where they become simply ludi- 
crous.” Taking up where the pedagogues 
leave off, one leading periodical reviewer 


hurls the epithet “Mississippi Frankenstein”; 


another, in a title, sums up Faulkner’s 
achievement as “witchcraft.” 

Perhaps the most obvious of these errors 
is the comparison to Poe. The association 
of ideas is typical of these critic’s super- 
ficiality; Poe deals in horror, Faulkner pre- 
sents horror—therefore Faulkner is like Poe. 
Horror is of different kinds, however. The 
essence of Poe’s frightful fiction is un- 
reality, product of a morbid taste for pre- 
arranged nightmares and self-induced 
hallucinations, that narcissism of the im- 
agination which is the seamy side of 
romariticism. Faulkner, on the other hand, 
is a brilliant realist. In Poe’s most typical 
stories there is little vidence that he 
studied other human beings, but it seems 
certain that Faulkner, like his character 
Gavin Stevens the attorney, might have 
been seen “squatting among the overalls on 
the porches of country stores for a whole 
summer afternoon, talking to them in their 
own idiom about nothing at all.” 


Indeed, if Faulkner in all his work does 
not have his eye studiously on the object, 
a locale and its dramatis personae, his has 
been a very foresighted piece of fabri- 
cation, for The Hamlet, published in 1940 
but telling a story of the 1890's, is glanced 
back at in its details in As 1 Lay Dying 
(1930) and in Sanctuary (1931), and there 
are many other systematic connections 
back and forth between the novels, espe- 
cially in reference to the tribes of Sartoris, 
Compson, Sutpen, and Snopes. On the map 
of Yoknapatawpha County appended to 
Absalom, Absalom! Faulkner writes him- 
self down as “sole owner and proprietor,” 
but this community centering in paiieie 
either has more than a coincidental resem- 
blance, however synthetic, to real Missis- 
sippians white, black, and brown, or else 
William Faulkner is running both God and 
the devil a close second as a creator and 
confounder of human beings. Unmistak- 
ably, whatever horror there is in Faulkner 
—and there is a great deal—is out of life. 


It may be the very brilliance of Faulk- 
ner’s realism that has confused others of the 
critics; details may have so startled them 
that they have missed the subtle impli- 
cations of idea in the novels. Certainly the 
implications are there. While Faulkner dif- 
fers radically from Poe in being a close 
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observer and realistic reporter of the hu- 
man tragedy, he departs just as radically 
from the naturalistic school’s baldly objec- 
tive, documentary method. He is constantly 
interpretive; he sees his subjects in the light 
of humane predilections, and thus his real- 
ism always intends signification. This lifts 
his most extreme passages above sensation- 
alism; and striking as his scenes are, his 
conception of novels as meaningful wholes 
is still more impressive, at least for qualified 
attentive readers. 


Faulkner’s interpretive bent has also led 
him to transcend the modern realists’ cult 
of a simply factual diction and colloquial 
construction and to employ instead a full, 
varied, and individual style. Perhaps, too, 
some of the unappreciative critics may have 
evaded the challenge of this style, with its 
overtone, ellipsis, and suspension, and so 
may have missed Faulkner’s themes in 
somewhat the way of a high-school student 
reading Hamlet only as a melodramatic 
series of murders. However, the widely 
proclaimed frustrations over Faulkner’s 
style, like the revulsions against his realism, 
will be dispelled once his point of view is 
grasped, for this style is a powerful instru- 
ment handled for the most part with great 
skill for the realization of his ideas. 


William Faulkner’s view of human life 
is one of the most pessimistic ever voiced 
in fiction, and his writing, like Mr. Comp- 
son’s “sloped whimsical ironic hand out of 
Mississippi attentuated,” is of predomi- 
nantly melancholy tone. “All breath,” he 
says in The Wild Palms, has as its only im- 
mortality, “its infinite capacity for folly and 
pain.” Not often, however, does Faulkner 
speak in his own right, out of the omnis- 
cience of third-person narrative, for he is 
devoted to dramatic form and to the per- 
spective it supplies, and most of his stories 
are told largely through the consciousness 
of participant characters. And even when 
Faulkner himself speaks, through third- 
person narrative, he usually keys his utter- 
ance to the mood of the scene and makes 
himself the lyrical mouthpiece of his char- 
acter’s experiences. Consequently, it is not 
possible to comprehend Faulkner’s point of 
view from separate quotations but only 
from implications in his novels as wholes 
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and from the positions of his various charac- 
ters in relation to these implied themes. 

His critics have sometimes failed to make 
the necessary distinction between the state- 
ments of his dramatic characters and his 
own ideas. The words of Mr. Compson, 
“history is an allusion of philosophers and 
fools,” are shoved back into Faulkner’s own 
mouth by one recent critic and are made 
basis for asserting that Faulkner never tran- 
scends the level of bare perception but sees 
the universe as “bereft of authentic proprie- 
ties and the accents of logic,” when certain- 
ly his keen sense of authentic proprieties 
and the accents of logic is part of Faulkner’s 
artistic inspiration—a central part of that 
superhuman unrest in him which has pro- 
duced so prolifically and so passionately. 

Undoubtedly Faulkner, like any other 
novelist or dramatist, stands behind some 
of his characters, but which are his spokes- 
men cannot be decided except in terms of 
the preponderance and system of his ideas. 
Therefore it should be noted, for example, 
that in Mosquitoes it is not Faulkner but 
the flippant Semitic who declares that man’s 
tendency to follow illusions to his death 
must be “some grand cosmic scheme for 
fertilizing the earth”; it is an ignorant, bitter 
man crazed by greed for supposed treasure 
—Armstid in The Hamlet—whom the author 
describes as digging himself “back into that 
earth which had produced him to be its 
born and fated thrall forever until he died”; 
and it is a man heartbroken by his wife’s 
death—Houston in The Hamlet—who felt 
himself “victim of a useless and elaborate 
practical joke at the hands of the prime 
maniacal Risibility.” 

Even Faulkner’s dramatization of such 
negative characters need not mislead the 
critic if he contemplates such portraits in 
their entirety—Houston’s disenchantment, 
for instance, does not include a surrender 
to apathy, for he not only viewed the idiot 
Ike Snopes at his worst with “furious ex- 
asperation which was not rage but savage 
contempt and pity for all blind flesh capable 
of hope and grief,” but he gave the poor 
fellow what help he could. Thus the re- 
porter in Pylon says you “walk the earth 
with your arm crooked over your head to 
dodge until you finally get the old black- 
jack at last and can lay back down again,” 
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but in spite of that despairing view he is 
sympathetic and aggressively philanthropic. 

Pity is significantly a common emotion 
among Faulkner’s characters. The old jus- 
tice who appears incidentally but vividly 
in the closing pages of The Hamlet looks 
at Mrs. Armstid, the victim of her husband’s 
stubborn folly and Flem Snopes’s rapacity, 
“with pity and grief.” Hightower, in Light 
in August, murmurs “Poor man. Poor man- 
kind,” and his words encompass not only 
the negro murderer but his victim and the 
people who now pursue him. Such humane 
sensitivity is epitomized when Faulkner calls 
the reporter in Pylon “patron (even if no 
guardian) saint of all waifs, all the homeless 
the desperate and the starved,” and des- 
cribes him as manifesting “that air of worn 
and dreamy fury which Don Quixote must 
have had.” 

In many of Faulkner’s stories there is the 
compassionate troubled observer—Quentin 
Compson in The Sound and the Fury and 
in Absalom, Absalom!, a whole chorus of 
country folk one by one in As | Lay Dying, 
Benbow in Sanctuary, Hightower in Lighi 
in August, the reporter in Pylon, and Rat- 
liff in The Hamlet. In The Unvanquished, 
Bayard Sartoris, while closely involved in 
the action, also evolves into a typical 
Faulknerian observer as he matures. It is 
no doubt significant of Faulkner’s own atti- 
tude that these compassionate observers so 
largely provide the reflective point of view 
from which the story is told and thereb 
determine its moral atmosphere. This typi- 
cal technique is in itself refutation of the 
charge that Faulkner is nihilistic and merely 
sensational. Indeed, it shows that the inten- 
tion of Faulkner’s temperament is idealistic, 
while its awareness of the preponderant re- 
alities of human behavior is imistic, and 
hence its conviction is a melancholy which 
recoils in protest. This protest is, of course, 
not didactic but rather inheres in an impli- 
cative tone, which the imaginative reader 
will not miss and will respect for its art as 
well as its idealism. 

The skeptical may test this thesis fairly 
by re-reading Sanctuary (not the most skil- 
ful or organic of Faulkner’s narratives) with 
attention fixed primarily on Horace Ben- 
bow. His unrest amid hypocrisies and 
viciousness and his fanatical resistance 


suffice to throw the events of the book into 
their true ethical perspective. Faulkner’s 
exuberant and as yet undisciplined realism 
at times carried him into digression, as with 
pig and Fonzo at Madame Reba’s house, 
or Red’s riotous funeral, or the unassimi- 
lated and hence anticlimactic docrm«ntary 
chapter on Popeye’s youth; hr be- 
hind the main events of the ». .s the 
brooding corrective spirit of the perfec- 
tionist Benbow, bringing the rich imagery 
and profusion of fact into harmony with 
the dire theme. And what Faulkner achieves 
not without extravagances in Sanctuary can 
be found done better in Light in August 
and done to perfection in Absalom, Absa- 
lom! 

Naturally revulsion often carries these 
compassionate observers into aloofness. The 
clergyman Hightower, —- the most 
broadly sympathetic of all, is also the most 
detached. Deprived of his pulpit because of 
his wife’s scandalous behavior, he has lived 
alone and inactive for years; and when he 
hears that the posse is about to catch Joe 
Christmas, he refuses to be involved, say- 
ing to himself, “I won’t! I won’t! I have 
bought immunity. I have paid.” Later when 
Byron Bunch comes to him with Lena’s 
troubles and those of Mrs. Hines and Joe, 
the tears run down his cheeks like sweat as 
he say's, “But it is not right to bother me, 
to worry me, when I have—when I have 
taught myself to stay—have been taught by 
them to stay--That this should come to me, 
taking me after I am old.” Quentin Com 
son’s revulsion is still more acute, for he 
is more severely involved through his sister’s 
disgracé, and he retreats all the way into 
self-annihilation. Even the quizzical self- 
possessed Ratliff, in The Hamlet, pauses 
somewhere between despair and defiance to 
thank God “men have done learned how 
to forget quick what they ain’t brave 
enough to try to cure.” Benbow makes a 
more direct and moodier self-accusation—“1 
lack courage: that was left out of me. The 
machinery is all here, but it won’t run.” 
And Ratliff, after stepping in several times 
on the side of the angels, cries out to a 
companion, “I could do more, but I won’t. 
I won’t, I tell you!” 


These retreats are not repudiations of 
principle; they are simply a natural human 
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weakness and weariness, which Faulkner 
represents dramatically for purposes of 
characterization, and which serve also the 
artistic method of vicissitude. It is signifi- 
cant that the pendulum of mood usually 
swings back to positive assertion; Hightower 
and Benbow and the reporter, for instance, 
return again and again to the struggle. Even 
the crazed Quentin Compson realizes that 
beyond despair is something still more in- 
tolerable—indifference; he says, “It’s not 
when you realize that nothing can help 
you—religion, pride, anything—it’s when 
you realize that you don’t need any aid.” 
Benbow, oppressed by “the evil, the in- 
justice, the tears,” lets himself think 
it might be better if Goodwin, the 
woman and her child, Popeye, and he 
himself too were all dead, “cauterized 
out of the old and tragic flank of the 
world,” and goes on to imagine “perhaps 
it is upon the instant that we realize, 
admit that there is a logical pattern to evil, 
that we die”; but he does not cease to 
postulate and appeal to a logical pattern 
of good in his efforts to save a falsely 
accused man and to befriend that man’s 
family. Quentin Compson is obsessed by 
his father’s teaching that “all men are just 
accumulations dolls stuffed with sawdust 
swept up from the trash heaps where all 
previous dolls had been thrown away the 
sawdust flowing from what wound :n what 
side that not for me died not,” but never- 
theless he cannot accept his father’s argu- 
ment that virginity is just words. 


These characters’ refusal to surrender 
principle even when they seem _ over- 
matched by circumstance not only inten- 
sifies their melancholy, and Faulkner’s, 
but enhances it with human dignity. Indeed, 
in the darkest pages of these novels 
Faulkner and his compassionate spectators 
often exemplify Carlyle’s dictum that a 
man’s sorrow is the inverted image of his 
nobility. The reporter in Pylon tells his 
editor that he tried to let the fliers alone 
but couldn’t—couldn’t refrain, that is, from 
the impulse to help them, in spite of their 
desperate state beyond his help, and his 
own acknowledged awkwardness. Benbow 
says he “cannot stand idly by and see in- 
justice,” and when Miss Jenny suggests 
Pilate’s cynical query, Benbow declares 
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himself still moved to oppose what he 
identifies as “that irony which lurks in 
events.” When Goodwin’s woman assumes 
that she must give herself to Benbow in 
lieu of cash payment for his legal services, 
he says, “Can’t you see that perhaps a man 
might do something just because he knew 
it was right, necessary to the harmony 
of things that it be done?” Ratliff similarly 
asserts that in opposing the Snopes clan 
he was “protecting something that don’t 
want nothing but to walk and feel the sun 
and wouldn’t know how to hurt no man 
even if it would and wouldn’t want to 
even if it could, just like I wouldn’t stand 
by and see you steal a meat-bone from a 
dog.” 
Even the skeptical Mr. Compson often 
shows awareness that the moral issue is not 
figmentary. He sees human virtue mani- 
fested sometimes in acts of apparent evil— 
“Have you noticed,” he asks Quentin, “how 
so often when we try to reconstruct the 
causes which lead up to the actions of men 
and women, how with a sort of astonish- 
ment we find ourselves now and then re- 
duced to the belief, the only possible belief, 
that they stemmed from some of the old 
virtues? the thief who steals not for greed 
but for love, the murderer who kills not out 
of lust but pity?” Thus the man whose 
motives the Compsons try to reconstruct— 
Thomas Sutpen—is driven on in his acquisi- 
tiveness, they find, by a boyhood complex 
of honor; and even in his materialistic pride 
he holds himself to a code which will 
not let him traduce the wife who deceived 
him. The persistence of such moral resolu- 
tion in Faulkner’s beset and melancholy 
characters is typified in Judith Sutpen’s 
feeling that “it can’t matter. . . . and yet 
it must matter because you keep on trying.” 


Closely related to this attitude, and fur- 
nishing another fixed point in the ethics of 
Faulkner’s characters, is an idealization of 
honesty. The aristocratic Rosa Millard, in 
The Unvanquished, never whipped her 
grandson for anything but lying and prayed 
for pardon for herself after she had lied 
to a Yankee officer to protect her family; 
later, having obtained mules by forged 
requisitions upon Union troops and having 
sold them back to other Union troops for 
gold, she confesses before the congregation, 
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asks their prayers, and then distributes 
the money among them as she had intended. 
When at last she is murdered by carpet- 
baggers, the negro boy Ringo says dis- 
cerningly of her, “It wasn’t him or Ab 
Snopes either that kilt her. Ir was them 
mules. That first batch of mules we got for 
nothing.” Nor is this integrity represented 
as limited to the aristocrats of the Old 
South. Addie Bundren, the country woman, 
believed “deceit was such that, in a world 
where it was, nothing else could be very 
bad or very important.” Her carpenter 
son Cash holds to what he calls “the olden 
right teaching that says to drive the nails 
down and trim the. edges well always 
like it was for your own use and comfort 
you were making it,” and so great is his 
passion for rightness that when asked how 
far he fell when he broke his leg, he 
answers, “Twenty-eight foot, four and 
a half inches, about.” Relevantly, honest 
Cash is the Bundren who judges most fairly 
the erratic brother Darl, crediting his mo- 
tives even while condemning his acts. 
Byron Bunch is another honest workman; 
he keeps his own time strictly when he 
works alone at the mill, and he says, “It 
beats all how some folks think that making 
or getting money is a kind of game where 
there are not any rules at all.” No wonder 
that, when Hightower hears Byron’s class 
disdainfully called “hillbillies,” he says, 
“They are fine people, though. Fine men 
and women.” Another example is in The 
Wild Palms; the lost convict has the woman 
wash his prison suit, while he goes bare- 
backed in the blistering sun; then he wraps 
up the clean suit saving it for his return; 
and Faulkner himself remarks that the 
woman said nothing, “since she too doubt- 
less knew what his reason was. . . . she 
too had stemmed at some point from the 
same dim hill-bred Abraham.” 


Often the unassuming virtue of simple 
people provides the foil to evil and fur- 
nishes the atmospheric tension in Faulk- 
ner’s scenes, as, for instance, an incidental 
character in The Hamlet, a farmer whose 
gentility is symbolized by the spray of 
peach blossoms he holds in his teeth, who 
plows the Armstid field so that Mrs. 
Armstid won't be forced to do it but 
who will not answer when Ratliff asks 


how many hours he has put in for his 
neighbor, this detail pointing up Henry 
Armstid’s brutality to his wife and Flem 
Snopes’s ruthless seizure of the five dollars 
she had earned weaving. In the same way 
the professional integrity and chivalry of 
the flier Roger Shumann, in Pylon, con- 
trasts with the commercial trickery and 
inhumanity of the airport promoters. Thus 
Faulkner furnishes frames of moral ref- 
erence. not only by suggesting ideals 
through his repellent pictures of their 
opposites but by showing protagonists of 
them among all sorts of men and women. 


And thus Faulkner’s deep pessimism does 
not proceed from a denial of values but 
from a melancholy recognition of the great 
weight of evil opposition to very real 
values. Not much can be done for the Mrs. 
Armstids in a community overrun by 
rapacious Snopeses, nor can Benbow effec- 
tually help Goodwin and his woman 
against Popeye’s viciousness, Temple's 
treachery and the mob’s intolerance and 
brutality. Thus when Faulkner’s compas- 
sionate observers actually intervene, they 
are quite often defeated. Byron Bunch is 
the most successful of them all, and that 
perhaps because he largely shifts to High- 
tower the paralyzing contemplative func- 
tion and himself seeks simply to protect 
and cherish the abandoned Lena and her 
child. Lena is a still simpler character, 
representing the will to life in an elemen- 
tary human form, and she passes through 
Jefferson at the time of Miss Burden’s 
murder and the mobbing of Joe Christ- 
mas as untouched and unperturbed as Eck 
Snopes’s little boy among the wild horses 
that injured grown men. Most of Faulk- 
ner’s characters are more complex and 
less stable than Lena; they are far gone in 
all sorts of involvements, either with others 
or with their own fantasies. Hence conflict 
and impasse in lives where suffering prevails 
and succor is difficult. 

Under the resultant emotional strain 
Faulkner’s characters sometimes attribute 
malevolence to the cosmos, but they more 
often see men themselves as the direct 
agents of evil. The whole theme of Faulk- 
ner’s early work, Mosquitoes, seems to be 
that humans pester one another insufferably 
by passionate encroachments of one egotism 
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upon another. Seeing these aggressive tend- 
encies accumulated in social pressures, 
Wilbourne, the lover in The Wild Palms, 
who attempts with Charlotte to escape out 
of the world, thinks “you are born sub- 
merged in anonymous 7 with the 
teeming anonymous myriads of your time 
and generation; you get out of step once, 
falter once, and you are trampled to death.” 
And the ironic repercussions of con- 
sequence are inevitable. In Sanctuary young 
Gowan Stevens says he has injured no one 
but himself by his folly, whereas his 
drunken blundering had actually set into 
motion the whole chain of events that 
brought, besides Temple’s debauchment, 
the deaths of Tommy, Red, and Goodwin. 
Hightower thinks “it is any man’s privilege 
to destroy himself, so long as he does 
not injure any one else,” but then almost 
at once he realizes that his ego had been 
the instrument of his wife’s despair and 
shame. 


When the parachute jumper in Pylon 
tells the reporter goodbye, he thanks him 
for “trying to help,” but he advises, “Stick 
to the kind of people you are used to after 
this.” That, however, is difficult counsel, 
not only for the reporter, but for most of 
Faulkner’s characters. They are not used 
to one another, never become used to 
one another; they are as Addie Bundren 
sees human beings, “each with his and 
her secret and selfish thought, and blood 
strange to each other blood.” A key to 
the enigma of this separation may be found 
in a bit of omniscient narrative where 
Faulkner says, “Man knows so little about 
his fellows. In his eyes all men or women 
act upon what he believes would motivate 
him if he were mad enough to do what 
that other man or woman is doing.” If be 
were mad enough. To the spectator, man- 
kind seems predominantly irrational. This 
does not mean that Faulkner himself repudi- 
ates rationality; he seems rather to hold with 
the judge, in the short story “Beyond,” 
who says he cannot divorce himself from 
reason enough to accept the pleasant and 
labor-saving theory of nihilism. 


Faulkner’s own inclination is shown by 
his endowing his most positive characters, 
his observers, with two primary elements 
of rationality—inquiry and disinterestedness 


—and with the reasonable man’s idealization 
of justice. Yet in the whole body of Faulk- 
ner’s work the results thus far of men’s 
struggles toward rational self-control and 
social adjustment are not shown to be en- 
couraging. The rector in Soldiers’ Pay is 
convinced that man learns scarcely anything 
as he goes through this world and nothing 
whatever of help or benefit. The open 
conflict between human passions and ration- 
ality, and, alternatively, the unsatisfactory 
compromises of that conflict in woodenly 
conventional restraints, create the paradoxes 
so poignantly dramatized in Faulkner's 
most abstractly symbolic story, The Wild 
Palms. Wilbourne repudiates man’s self- 
imposed systems and tries to live all for 
love; the convict, swept away on the 
flooded river, laboriously returns himself, 
the woman he had been told to rescue, 
and even the boat he was sent in; both 
men get prison sentences. The ironic dis- 
sonances of this somber novel, its dilemmas 
of escape and surrender, love and suffering, 
freedom and fate, and basically of reason 
and passion, give an incomparable sug- 
gestion of the confused and turbulent life 
of man in his present stage of imperfect 
mental and moral development. 


Tull, in As 1 Lay Dying, suggests a severe 
functional limitation of the human brain. 
“It’s like a piece of machinery: it won’t 
stand a whole lot of racking.” Perhaps 
Faulkner’s frequent inclusion of feeble- 
minded characters is the result not only 
of their horrid fascination for his own 
acutely sensitive and subtle consciousness, 
but also to emphasize the precariousness 
and difficulty of rationality, the resemblance 
of the supposedly sane and the insane, and 
the short distance thus far traveled in the 
evolution of mind. The idiot, in the cow- 
stealing episode in The Hamlet, is described 
as one who “is learning fast now, who has 
learned success and then precaution and 
secrecy and how to steal and even provi- 
dence; who has only lust and greed and 
bloodthirst and a moral conscience to 
keep him awake at night, yet to acquire.” 
Thus far human rationality is not strong 
enough to rule out lust, greed, and blood- 
thirst; it can only recoil at them, usually 
after indulging them. And Cash suggests 
that there is little distinction between the 
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various stages of supposed rationality in 
man: “I ain’t so sho that ere a man has 
the right to say what is crazy and what 
aint. It’s like there was a fellow in every 
man that’s done a-past the sanity or the 
insanity, that watches the sane and the 
insane doings of that man with the same 
horror and the same astonishment.” 
There may be no such detached and 
perceptive fellow in every man, or even 
in most men; but there is such a fellow in 
William Faulkner, and all his works show 
his horror and astonishment, proceeding 
from an exacting and outraged idealism. 
Faulkner’s integrity is all the more obvious 
in that his is an advanced outpost’s stand 
against odds, the odds of the predominance 
of base passions over supposed rationality 
and their resultant confusions in the av- 
erage man. The desperateness of the issue, 
as he pictures it, is what gives his books 
their startling intensity, unequaled in our 
contemporary fiction. Faulkner’s own ex- 
treme mood, growing out of his absolute 
demands, has been so powerfully com- 
municated that reading him is like an actual 
experience of catastrophe—not only the 
“lightning and tempest, battle, murder, and 
sudden death” from which all men would 
be delivered, but, what is still more terri- 
fying, “all inordinate and sinful affections.” 
His is, indeed, an apocalyptic vision of 
sin and of its complex consequences. He is 
unsurpassed in recording those spasms of 
greed and lustfulness and animosity that 
eclipse human qualities and saddle men 
with fixations which are not so much ideas 
as appetites. He has epitomized such crises 
in his record of Jiggs, the mechanic in 
Pylon, as he goes on drinking: “He could 
have heard sounds, even voices, from the 
alley beneath the window if he had been 


listening. But he was not. All he heard 
now was that thunderous silence and 
solitude in which man’s spirit crosses the 
eternal repetitive rubicon of his vice in 
the instant after the terror and before the 
triumph becomes dismay—the moral and 
spiritual waif shrieking his feeble I-am-I 
into the desert of chance and disaster.” 
Faulkner can picture as well the despair 
of the rational and well-intentioned when 
they contemplate uncontrollable suffusions 
of passion in others and oppose their 
results. Such, on a broad narrative scale, 
is Ratliff confronting Snopes, Benbow 
maneuvering against Popeye and the towns- 
people, Bayard Sartoris resisting his father 
and Drusilla, and Quentin Compson view- 
ing his family in The Sound and the Fury 
and the South’s evil genius in Absalom, 
Absalom! 

Those who lack Faulkner’s knowledge 
of good and evil, or lack his courage in 
facing knowledge, may shut their eyes 
and put their hands over their ears while 
they gibber about Frankenstein or nihilism. 
Such ostrich tactics become increasingly 
ridiculous in a world where a recrudescense 
of irrationality and brutal passions have 
pointed up for even the most impercipient 
those melancholy facts about human na- 
ture and progress which Faulkner has 
confronted all along and has unequivocally 
attacked. A virile critical approach will 
first recognize the coherent rationality and 
humanity of Faulkner’s point of view, 
and might then profitably go on to its 
particular sources, in Faulkner’s own ex- 
perience and in his contemplation of his 
native South, past and present, and so 
might finally come to a reappraisal of his 
narrative techniques, so brilliantly adapted 
to his profound artistic visions. 


1$ #4: THE GENERATION THAT WASN’T LOST 


Matcom CowLey 


For at le.st a dozen years American 
literature h: s been domirated by the gen- 
eration tha’. came of age during or shortly 
after the first World War. This is espe- 
cially true in the field of fiction. The men 
whose new books have been eagerly an- 
ticipated, reviewed at length, and discussed 


in the scholarly journals are Hemingway 
(born in 1898), Dos Passos (1896), Fitz- 
gerald (1896), Faulkner (1897), and Wolfe 
(1900). Each of these has been widely 
imitated—not excepting Fitzgerald, who, 
in his last years, was somewhat less prom- 
inent than the others; nevertheless, he 
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fathered the school of social historians that 
is best represented today by John O’Hara, 
and his books are being read by young men 
in the army. As for Hemingway, his in- 
fluence is so pervasive in recent fiction 
that critics hardly bother to mention it 
any more. 


The new writers who have come for- 
ward to join this group—ar least in the 
public mind—are principally John Stein- 
beck (born in 1902), Erskine Caldwell 
(1903), Kay Boyle (1903), James T. Far- 
rell (1904), Katherine Anne Porter (1894), 
and John P. Marquand (born in 1893, 
although his first serious novel, The Late 
George Apley, was not published until 
1937). Marquand stands somewhat apart 
from the others, partly because he is a little 
older and left college at a time when a year 
or two made a vast difference in people’s 
thinking and partly because he is the 
only popular satirist among the writers 
I have mentioned. Farrell also stands apart, 
not only because he is younger but also 
because he is the only consistent naturalist. 

The others had more experiences in 
common than any other generation of 
writers in American history. All of them 
were shaken loose from their moorings by 
the First World War, even if they were 
too young to serve in the Army. All were 
given a new perspective on their native 
backgrounds. All traveled widely during 
the years when travel was cheap. All be- 
gan writing at a time when it was easy 
for new men to be published and even to 
earn a living from their books. Gertrude 
Stein said to Hemingway, “You are all a 
lost generation,” and there was truth in 
her remark so long as it was taken in a 
moral sense: these writers had no home 
except in the past, no fixed standards, 
and, in many cases, no sense of direction. 
Materially, however, they were much 
more fortunate than their successors. 
The young writers of the depression 
years were so busy earning a living that 
most of them had no time for the luxuries 
of spiritual grief and confusion. 


I want to describe some of the qual- 
ities possessed in common by the writers 
of what used to be called the lost genera- 
tion; for a time these came to be regarded 
as the qualities of American fiction in 
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general. I also want to ask which of them 
are likely to be permanent, being part of 
the national character as revealed in 
literature, and which of them were the 
results of a temporary situation. My in- 
tention is to write what might be called a 
business article, concerned strictly with 
ideas and tendencies; ornaments of style 
would be out of place, and there is little 
room for documentation. 


American fiction between the two wars 
was not on the surface a literature of 
ideas, but that wasn’t because the novel- 
ists did no thinking. Most of them re- 
garded fiction as an art in which ideas 
could be expressed only in terms of mood 
or action. People in American novels 
seldom read bovks and almost never 
talked about them, as O. H. Cheney 
complained when he made a survey of 
the publishing trade in 1930; he thought 
that authors were missing an opportu- 
nity for proliterary propaganda. On the 
other hand, many of their characters 
sounded like people who, at some time in 
the past, had done a great deal of reading 
and thinking. Even John  Steinbeck’s 
Okies talked as if they had read both 
Sanctuary and Tobacco Road. 


One of the best places to look for guid- 
ing ideas is in the earliest book of each 
novelist—for example, Dos Passos stated 
his own ideas most clearly in One Man’s 
Initiation, written when he was twenty- 
two and almost valueless as a novel. 
Fitzgerald’s picture of the world comes 
out most clearly in This Side of Paradise, 

ublished when he was twenty-four. 
endear’ icture is also clear in his 
first volume of stories, In Our Time, but 
his best discussions of writing are the 
dialogues with the Peter Arno-ish old 
lady in Death in the Afternoon. For Wolfe, 
of course, there is The Story of a Novel. 
Faulkner, who has never been adequately 
treated by the critics, has for years been 
shaping a legend of the South as it is stated 
allegorically in Sanctuary and implicitly in 
Absalom, Absalom! but its first direct state- 
ment was the second part of The Bear, a 
long story included in the volume called 
Go Down, Moses (1942:). All these are help- 
ful sources. 
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The novelists of the inter-war genera- 
tion might be characterized by six ad- 
jectives. They are international in their 
interests, technically expert, lyrical rather 
than naturalistic, rebellious but not revo- 
lutionary, progressively disillusioned and 
passive rather than active in their mood. 
Each of these adjectives needs to be ex- 
plained at some length. 


1. Most of these writers became inter- 
ested in foreign life and letters while they 
were still in college, largely as a reaction 
against the provincial dullness of their 
own backgrounds. When the war came 
many of them chose to serve in foreign 
armies—Faulkner with the Royal Air 
Force; Dos Passos and Hemingway with 
both the French and the Italians. In 
general they liked what they saw of Euro- 
pean life. Tom Randolph, one of the two 
principal characters in One Man’s Initia- 
tion, says: 

I used to think that down home was the 
only place they knew how to live, but oh 
boy .... After the war, Howe, ole man, let’s 
riot all over Europe; I'm getting a taste for 
this sort of livin’. 

After the war there were thousands 
of young Americans who planned to 
riot all over Europe. The best of them 
did more than riot: they wrote painstak- 
ingly and studied the literature and so- 
cial customs of the new countries where 
they lived. They were the greatest trav- 
elers in American literary history except 
Burton Holmes. In 1936 Dos Passos 
published a book called In All Countries; 
the title was scarcely an exaggeration. 
It was not until he was in his forties that 
he settled down in two homes—one in 
Virginia, the other on Cape Cod; his lat- 
est magazine assignment has been a tour 
of the United States in wartime. Only 
one of Hemingway’s four novels—and 
the weakest of them—has an American 
background. The book is To Have and 
Have Not; the setting is an island off 
our southernmost shore. Even Thomas 
Wolfe, who was trying to express the im- 
mensity of his own country, took ship for 
Europe at every chance. Until 1936 he 
felt more at home in Munich than he did 
in Asheville, North Carolina. 


And there is another point to make in 


this connection. Not only were many 
novels by members of this generation in- 
ternational in spirit or subject matter; 
they also found an international audience. 
It might be more accurate to say that 
each of them found a separate audience. 
Hemingway was widely copied in England, 
Wolfe became a hero among German stu- 
dents, and Faulkner had more prestige in 
France than in Mississippi. The Russian 
favorites were at first Dos Passos—one of 
whose plays, Fortune Heights, was per- 
formed in two Moscow theaters simul- 
taneously, although it never reached 
Broadway—and afterward Hemingway, 
whom many young Russian writers tried 
to imitate. They said-and the younger 
critics in Western Europe agreed with 
them—that American literature had become 
more varied and forceful than that of any 
older nation. They also said that it was 
more interesting from the technical point 
of view. 

2. Our novelists of the inter-war gen- 
eration had been making dozens of technical 
experiments—for example, Hemingway’s 


dialogues with their short, repetitive sen- 


tences, Dos Passos’ Newsreels and Camera 
Eye (in U.S.A.), Wolfe’s dithyrambs to 
the American landscape and Faulkner’s 
interior monologues that run on for page 
after page with the normal quantity of 
commas and dashes and occasional par- 
agraphs, but never a period. These exper- 
iments seemed to be conducted with many 
purposes in view, including the simp! : love 
of making experiments. It soon became 
evident, however, that most of them were 
leading in the same direction. Most of 
the younger novelists (except Wolfe, 
Faulkner, and their disciples) were trying 
to functionalize American fiction. They 
were trying to strip it of ornaments and 
of every quality not strictly essential to 
the business of creating an atmosphere 
and telling a story. 


They omitted adjectives wherever pos- 
sible. They omitted all details that could 
be taken for granted. They omitted mor- 
al comments on the characters, even when 
they were wicked, and philosophical com- 
ments on the outcome of the story. They 
omitted ideas in general, as having no place 
in fiction except implicitly: the reader was 
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expected to draw his own conclusions. They 
omitted the phrases used by right-thinking 
people. Hemingway said in a famous pas- 
sage of A Farewell to Arms: 

I was always embarrassed by the words 
sacred, glorious, and sacrifice and the expression 
in vain. . . . Abstract words such as glory, 
honor, courage or hallow were obscene beside 
the concrete names of villages, the numbers of 
roads, the names of rivers, the numbers of 
regiments and the dates. 


Good fiction in the inter-war period was 
concrete; it was also modest in its pre- 
tensions. The novelist no longer claimed 
to be an angel with X-ray vision able to 
read people’s secret thoughts; he was 
simply an eye and an ear, or rather he 
was his hero’s eye and ear. As for the 
other characters, he recorded what they 
said, how they looked, and what they 
did, leaving the reader to deduce their 
feelings from their usually stiff and 
reticent gestures. That was the new meth- 
od, and, when successful, it made most 
novels of the pre-war period seem as old- 
fashioned as Clyde Fitch melodramas. 

3. At first this method was confused 
with naturalism of the Zola school, espe- 
cially because the inter-war novelists chose 
to deal, like Zola, with subjects that weren’t 
discussed in good society. Hemingway 
sometimes said that his chief task i in writing 
a story was to “make it true,” and this 
sounded as if he were attempting a simple 
transcription of reality. In practice, how- 
ever, he tried to do sc:nething much more 
complicated: he seemed to regard his stories 
as machines for arousing the same emotions 
in the reader that the original experience 


-had aroused in the writer. If the details 


were carefully selected to produce this 
result, the story was “true.” 


Hemingway made another remark about 
writing that explains the method he fol- 
lowed (at least until 1935). He said at 
the end of Death in the Afternoon: “Let 
those who want to [do so] change the 
world, if you can get to see it clear and 
as a whole. Then any part you make 
will represent the whole if it’s truly 
made.” Most novelists of his school pre- 
ferred to treat small parts of the world 
with which they were thoroughly familiar 
(Dos Passos and Wolfe were two of those 


who attempted larger subjects). The others 
confined themselves to smaller incidents 
but tried to give them a universal meaning 
not only by simple parallelism (i.e., “This 
is how things are in Oxford, Mississippi, 
and therefore they can’t be much different 
in Tuscaloosa, Alabama, or other parts of 
the South”) but also by suggesting that 
their characters and incidents were sym- 
bolic. 

Take, for example, Hemingway’s three 
major novels. If you reverse the order of 
the first two, putting A Farewell to Arms 
before The Sun Also Rises, where it be- 
longs by virtue of the events it deals with, 
they become a three-part symphony. The 
program notes would describe it something 
like this: “Part I: Loss of faith. Isolation. 
Part Il: Wanderings in limbo. Part III: 
Death and resurrection.” As for William 
Faulkner—to mention one other example 
among many—the majority of his novels 
purport to deal with a single county in 
Mississippi, having an area of 2,400 square 
miles and a population of 15,611, but 
they also present a tragic legend of ihe 
whole South. That explains why their 
emotional violence often seems out of 
proportion to the smaller events in the 
foreground. 


But, although many novels of the inter- 
war generation are both symbolic and 
behavioristic, a better word to describe 
them is “lyrical.” The final effect they 
leave with the reader is one of personal 
emotion. This is true of Hemingway, with 
his loneliness and his preoccupation with 
death; it is true of Faulkner, with his 
sense of utter catastrophe; it is true of 
Wolfe, the young man confronting life; and 
of Fitzgerald lamenting the glamor of the 
jazz age. It is even true of Dos Passos in 
U.S.A., although the book starts out to 
be an objective picture of American so- 
ciety as a whole. From the first, however, 
you note the intrusions of the Camera 
Eye, which is not in the least photo- 
graphic; and the last volume of the novel 
presents a picture of social disintegration 
that is powerful largely because it is sub- 
jective; it is Dos Passos singing a tragic 
threnody. 


4. The novelists of the inter-war gen- 
eration were rebels even before they were 
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graduated from high school. At first they 
rebelled against the hypocrisy of their 
readers and against the gentility of Amer- 
ican letters. Next they rebelled against 
the noble phrases that justified the slaughter 
of millions in the First World War (al- 
though not one of them was in any real 
sense a pacifist). They rebelled against the 
philistinism and the scramble for money 
of the Harding days, just as they would 
later rebel against the illogic of the de- 
pression. They formed a persistent opposi~- 
tion, a minority never in power and never 
even organized. Except for a few years 
during the middle 1930's, at the time of the 
Spanish civil war, they preferred to live 
and write each man for himself. 

And their rebellion, besides being in- 
dividual and largely unpolitical, was also 
essentially conservative. They didn’t look 
forward, really, to a new collective so- 
ciety based on the intelligent use of ma- 
chines; that would be the last thing they 
wanted. Their almost subconscious ideal 


was the more democratic America they 
had known in their boyhoods (if they 
lived in the country) or had read about 


in their school histories. Dos Passos, even 
in those distant days when he co-operated 
with the Communists, described himself 
in conversation as “just an old-fashioned 
believer in liberty, equality and fraternity.” 
Robert Jordan, the hero of For Whom the 
Bell Tolls, uses almost the same phrase about 
himself. In his last moments, praying for 
strength, he finds it in the memory of 
his grandfather, an c!1 Indian fighter. 
Faulkner and his herees usually look back 
to the Civil War; they hear “the wild 
bugles and the clashing and the dying 
thunder of hooves.” Their music is always 
remembered, always of the past. 

5. The inter-war generation is often de- 
scribed as “disillusioned,” but the word has 
to be qualified. In order to reach a state 
of disillusionment, one has to start out by 
having illusions. Children can be disillu- 
sioned about strawberry jam, if they eat too 
much of it, but not about castor oil (unless 
they made the mistake of believing Mother 
when she said that it wouldn’t taste bad 
at all). The people in Aldous Huxley’s 
early novels had once had illusions about 
the war and about the moral standards of 


English society; that explains why they felt 
bitter and cheated afterward. Hemingway 
and Dos Passos were somewhat younger, 
besides being natives of another country, 
and they had never believed in the cru- 
sade for democracy or in American mid- 
dle-class ideals. Their first novels had a 
note of sullen protest; the disillusionment 
came later. 


It first took the form of lost faith in 
the possibility of leading the good life— 
and of writing good books—in isolation 
or exile. For ten years most of these novel- 
ists had been running away from American 
society, but they ended by seeing the use- 
lessness of flight. A second disillusionment 
was with the radical doctrines that many 
of them adopted after they stopped believ- 
ing in art for art’s sake. A third disillusion- 
ment was with life itself; at least this seems 
to be the burden of Hemingway’s story, 
A Clean, Well Lighted Place. It ends on a 
note of absolute nihilism that seems to me 
more extreme and, in a way, more terrify- 
ing than anything written in pre-Revolu- 
tionary Russia: “Our nada who art in 
nada, nada be thy name they kingdom nada 
thy will be nada in nada as it is in nada... . 
Hail nothing full of nothing, nothing is 
with thee.” This state of utter blankness 
proved to be temporary for Hemingway; 
he could no more remain in it than people 
can live for years at the South Pole. But 
Dos Passos a few years later—about the 
time that Hemingway was writing For 
Whom the Bell Tolls—expressed his dis- 
illusionment with the radical movement 
in a less nihilistic but even more bitter 
fashion. The Adventures of a Young Man 
is a novel in which youth is dried and 
ticketed like a weed in a botanical labo- 
ratory. 

6. Perhaps the weakest feature of the 
novels I have been discussing is their 
habit of presenting purely passive char- 
acters. The Hemingway hero was de- 
scribed by Wyndham Lewis as the man 
whom “things are done to.” That doesn’t 
apply to Robert Jordan, who chose his 
own death, but it does apply to the char- 
acters of Hemingway’s earlier books, not 
to mention those of Faulkner and Dos 
Passos; all these people seem incapable 
of making moral decisions. Either they 
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act on principles surviving from their 
childhood and never questioned—this is 
the case with the best of them—or else 
they explode into sudden irrational 
deeds, as is often the case in Faulkner. 
Dos Passos seems to feel that acts of de- 
liberate choice are not only rare but also 
lead, when they do occur, to a rapid de- 
terioration of character; note, for exam- 
ple, the story of Dick Savage in 1919 and 
The Big Money. Most of his people act 
like Pavlov’s dogs, responding with re- 
flex actions to mechanical stimuli. That 
is the chief reason why U.S.A., besides 
being an accurate picture so far as it goes 
and by far the best social novel of the 
1930's, sometimes impresses us as a specially 
drawn indictment of American life, with 
the defense given no chance to reply. 


Considering their achievements, it seems 
foolish to continue speaking of the Amer- 
ican novelists between two wars as a lost 
generation. I think they rank higher than 
any other group of novelists in our history, 
although it is still too soon to say how 
they will rank as individuals or whether 
any of them will be remembered with Irv- 
ing and Cooper, let alone with Melville and 
James. There is, however, one question 
about them that can be discussed today. 
Which of their qualities as described above 
are likely to be permanent in American 
literature, and which are the special acci- 
dents of their time? 


Without being too dogmatic about it 
I should judge that technical expertness 
is a quality that has been emphasized by 
good American writers from the begin- 
ning. It is a curious tendency, consider- 
ing the size and diversity and comparative 
rawness of the country with which they 
were dealing, but most of them have paid 
less attention to matter than they have 
to form. Hawthorne and Poe, not Whit- 
man or Dreiser, were in the dominant 
tradition. In the same way the lyrical or 
symbolic novel is more frequent in our 
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literature—at least in the best of it—and 
the romantic novel is more frequext in 
the worst of it than is the sociai or docu- 
mentary novel. 


It is also safe to say that the majority 
of good American books have been rebel- 
lious, in the sense that they were opposed 
to the dominant trends in our national 
life. Our writers from the beginning have 
stood on the outside of American business 
and politics, a fact the~ has sometimes 
narrowed the scope of their work. We have 
never had an officially sanctioned and en- 
couraged literature. There were signs that 
something of the sort was developing in 
the late 1930’s, with the excellent guide- 
books of the Federal Writers’ Project and 
the appointment of a poet as Librarian of 
Congress; but Congress soon made it clear 
that, as a body, it didn’t like books and 
distrusted the people who wrote them. 
As for the American Academy, it has never 
had an official standing, nor has it played 
much part in our literary life. I have often 
regretted that we had no formally recog- 
nized literature against which young writers 
could rebel. Usually they have fought mere- 
ly against popular styles in fiction, and this 
rebellion against stupidity is likely to be 
a stupid rebellion. 

But this is a remark in passing. The 
general answer to our question is that 
among the six qualities discussed above, 
three at least—technical expertness, re- 
belliousness, and lyricism—have had a 
long history in American fiction and are 
likely to have a future. Disillusionment, 
too, is a human experience of all eras, al- 
though in each of them it takes a different 
form. As for the two remaining qualities, 
I should dor bt that the novels of the next 
twenty years will be as international in 
background and spirit as those we have 
been discussing, and I should hope that 
their mood will be less passive and dis- 
couraged. All this depends, of course, on 
the post-war generation that will soon 


appear. 


Let us spend one day as deliberately as Nature, and not be thrown off the track by 
every nutshell and mosquito’s wing that falls on the rails. 


Henry David Thoreau 
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1946: ON READING POPE 


Maynarp Mack 


I 


It gives me a great deal of pleasure and 
does me a good deal of honor, I think, to 
be invited to Columbia to speak about 
Mr. Pope. The honor, I am aware, rightly 
belongs to Pope, since it is his bicentennial 
vear; but the pleasure is mine, and I intend 
to make the most of it by talking not about 
Pope’s character or life or critical reputa- 
tion or bibliography or thought but about 
his poetry, the one fact that justifies our 
interest in these other things. I have been 
disappointed, I must confess, but not sur- 
prised that the bicentennial year has now 
gone by with so little attention to Pope’s 
poetry; for the experience of the last ten 
years has shown me that Pope is a poet 
more often written about than read and less 
often read than misread. There are various 
ways of accounting for this which I do not 
— to go into here—but one important 
actor, I think, is the mistaken contempo- 
rary notion of the couplet. It is quite clear 
that an unreconstructed modern finds the 
closed couplet almost a hypnotic, that he 
mistakes its apparent ease for emptiness, and 
that he lunges from rime-word to rime- 
word as if there were nothing to support 
him in between. Yet in point of fact Pope’s 
couplet is calculated on principles precisely 
the reverse. If one were forced to guess 
why Pope preferred to close his couplet, 
one could do worse than venture that it 
was to check the forward movement of his 
verse sufficiently to allow the extraordi- 
narily delicate local structures to take effect. 
This could be said, to be sure, the other 
way round: because Pope wrote in coup- 
lets, his sensibility had to learn to com- 
municate itself in terms of complex local 
structures, and doubtless the biographi- 
cal truth would lie somewhere in be- 
tween. But the critical consequence is 
clear: We must read Pope’s poetry with 
the most scrupulous attention, weighing 
every word. 


*An address delivered before the English 
Graduate Union, Columbia University, Decem- 
ber 13, 1944. 


But this in itself is not enough. Success- 
ful reading of poetry, it seems to me, 
consists in a delicate adjustment between 
our apprehension of the poem as a whole 
and parts, a system of interior relation- 
ships, and something outside it that 1 
shall call its “matrix.” This matrix, as 
far as it concerns poetry in general, | 
take to be a mass of miscellaneous items 
—facts, conceptions, feelings, attitudes, 
values, everything that the reader has 
assimilated of the literary and racial past, 
which is constantly crossing and being 
revitalized by similar materials from the 
present. In reading a poem, if one is read- 
ing it well, I believe one selects out of 
this mass of miscellanea exactly the elements 
which the poem, by virtue of its interior 
organization, seems to presuppose. In the 
case of Milton’s sonnet on his blindness, 
for example, two of these elements (there 
are a great many more) would be items of 
information: the parable of the talents and 
the hierarchy of the angels. In the case of 
Scott’s “Proud Maisie,” on the other hand, 
items of information would not be called 
for. What would be required in the 
matrix would be a keen sense of the frail 
pride of beauty—something representing 
the order of experience expressed in Isaiah’s 
“all flesh is grass,” or in Surrey’s “Brittle 
beauty, that nature made so frail,” or in 
Ovid’s “Forma bonum fragile est,” or what- 
ever else of this sort would keep one from 
falling into the notion that proud Maisie 
is the victim of nature’s retribution on 
personal conceit. But one must be at pains 
not to supply more, or something other, 
than is called for in the matrix and not 
to mistake the matrix for the poem. “Mis- 
sionaries” instead of “angels” will not do 
for Milton’s sonnet on his blindness, and 
no exterior provisions of whatever richness 
will restore life to Blackmore’s poem on 
the Creation. The vitality of poetry re- 
mains inside it even though it does, like 
man, have to be fed from without. 

I have dwelt this long upon some of 


the processes of reading poetry because 
I believe they help explain what has hap- 
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pened to Mr. Pope. It is not only, I 
think, that we habitually deny him the 
kind of close scrutiny his verse demands 
but that we tend to bring to his poems 
matrices that are not relevant. The two 
failures support each other. Since we do 
not study the structures of his verses 
more intently, we do not see that some- 
thing is being called for which we are 
failing to supply; and because we come 
to his poems thinking we know already 
what matrices they require—having them, 
in fact, prefabricated in our minds—we 
fail to see in his couplets what is actually 
going on. Let me give an illustration. In 
Pope’s early but fine poem Windsor Forest, 
there is a couplet which, I imagine has been 
the most execrated bit of verse in English 
poetry. The couplet goes as follows: 


See Pan 

crowned, 
Here blushing Flora paints the enamelled 
ground. 


with flocks, with fruits Pomona 


Out of the chorus of disapproving voices, 
I shall select one which I believe is repre- 
sentative, Mr. Bernard Groom’s. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Groom, Pope’s attempts to use 


_the language required for description are 


“execrable.” Windsor Forest, he says, con- 
tains some of the worst examples of lan- 
guage misapplied to be found anywhere in 
our literature. He then quotes this couplet, 
which he calls “a real abomination,” and 
concludes as follows: 


Pope would probably have defended these 
lines by remarking that every word in them of 
any significance— blushing, paint, enam- 
elled, Pan, Pomona, and Flora—is to be found 
in descriptive passages of Milton. To which the 
answer would be: Precisely so; they are Mil- 
ton’s words and you have done nething to 
make them your own. 


To me the interesting fact about this 
comment is that Mr. Groom elsewhere 
in the same essay acknowledges that “on 
ground that suits him he [Pope] often 
shows the highest skill in his choice of 
the expressive word.” “On ground that 
suits him”—I think I detect here the in- 
fluence of a prefabricated matrix. It may be 
that a poet does handle himself better on 
ground that is suited to him, though I am 
not sure that the phrase means very much; 
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but certainly if we have found him showing 
“the highest skill” on any ground, we had 
better be prepared for its outcroppings 
elsewhere. Supposing we were prepared 
and then looked at Pope’s couplet, what 
would we find? 


We are helped to our answer, I think, 
by the word “ground” in the second line, 
the one word which Mr. Groom does not 
mention. Pope is referring in the couplet 
to the various riches of the Windsor 
Forest region: its flocks, its fruits, its flowers. 
While we are dealing with the couplet out 
of context, the references to Pan and 
Pomona will appear staid enough, but the 
line about Flora is a different matter. Here 
the general situation is plainly the covering 
of the earth with flowers in the springtime, 
and somebody named Flora, which is also 
the name of the goddess of flowers, is 
acting as the agent. This Flora is blushing, 
of course, because she is young, a symbol 
of the warm life flowing in the earth at that 
season as it does in the veins of a young 
girl. She is painting something, the colors 
coming to life and disposing themselves 
under her brush as the flowers do upon 
the earth. There is an interinanimation be- 
tween “blushing” and “paints,” so that we 
are forced to recognize in the blushing 
artist something richer than the picture 
she is making, in the creative force itself 
something more mysterious than any of its 
expressions, as Milton, from whom I fancy 
Pope learned this trick, implies in the lovely 
lines about Proserpin, “gathering flow- 
ers, herself a fairer flower.” In the rest of 
Pope’s line the initial image is carried 
out. The young girl Flora who is paint- 
ing at a picture is, of course, painting it 
on something, as the life-forces of the 
spring do—she is painting it on a ground. 
The word is a pun. Pope, who was him- 
self a painter and the intimate friend of 
several painters, would not have to be 
told about a painter’s ground, or even 
about an enameled ground. I assume that, 
as far as the general situation in Windsor 
Forest is concerned, the phrase means 
that the earth under Flora’s influence grad- 
ually becomes covered with bright flowers, 
giving the effect of a high gloss. But within 
the terms of the painting metaphor, the 
enameled ground is evidently a reference 
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to the art of the miniaturist, who did lay 
his colors carefully on an enameled ground. 
So that what we perhaps have here finally, 
along with so much else, is a fairly striking 
comparison between the beauty of English 
flowers and the fine clarity and brush- 
work of the miniature. Nobody would 
claim that this makes the line great; but 
it is clear that Pope is seeing his subject 
freshly as a poet ought to see it; and I do 
not think we should hear any more about 
“abominations” or about Pope’s having 
done nothing with these words, whose 
ever they were originally, to make them 
his. 

At the risk of being dull, however, I 
am going to extend this discussion a 
step further. I said a moment ago that 
out of context the references to Pan and 
Pomona seem staid enough. Now, if I 
may, I should like to put them back into 
context and look at them again. The con- 
text at this point in Windsor Forest is 
the pantheon of Olympus. Pope has been 
comforting the Forest, and through it 
England, for not having the riches of the 
East as well as of the West: 


Let India boast her plants, nor envy we 

The weeping amber or the balmy tree, 

While by our oaks the precious loads are borne, 

And realms commanded which those trees 
adorn. 


Then he turns to Olympus: 


Not proud Olympus yields a nobler sight, 

Though gods assembled grace his tow’ring 
height, 

Than what more humble mountains offer here, 

Where, in their blessings, all those gods appear. 


Although the interior organization of these 
lines is almost as subtle as that in the 
Flora image, I think we may spare our- 
selves the analysis of it and ask instead the 
larger question: Why does Pope bring in 
the Olympians at this point at all? I think 
we can see why, if we will look again at 
the lines which I have just quoted on 
India. What Pope is stating in these lines 
is that England need not envy the wealth 
of India since by English “oaks”—that is 
to say, English shipping—the precious loads 
of balm and amber are imported and the 
principalities of India commanded which 


those exotic trees adorn. But you will 
have observed that in the third and fourth 
lines of the passage this is being said in a 
peculiar way. Pope is making it appear, 
by the metaphor in “oaks” and the am- 
biguity in “borne,” that the English trees 
actually bear the amber and the balm. Why 
is this? Because Pope has carefully form- 
ulated this whole opening passage of Wind- 
sor Forest, from the first line following 
the invocation through the reference to 
Queen Anne, in terms of a comparison be- 
tween England, of which he has made 
Windsor Forest his symbol, and the all- 
inclusiveness of the wide world, particularly 
of that paradigm of the wide world in 
which, as Milton puts it, God has “To all 
delight of human sense exposed/In narrow 
room Nature’s whole wealth,” that is to 
say, Eden. Like Eden, like the world, Eng- 
land contains all things, with an order 
in variety, an equilibrium of opposites, 
that the older poets recognized as a mark 
of the Creator’s hand wherever seen: 


Not Chaos-like together crushed and bruised, 
But, as the world, harmoniously confused: 
Where order in variety we see, 


And where, though all things differ, all agree. 


Once this principle has been grasped, the 
parts of the opening paragraph of Wind- 
sor Forest fall into place. One sees at once 
why Pope has picked out for special. at- 
tention just those features in his land- 
scape which illustrate the presence of 
opposites that do not clash: the groves 
—the single trees; the russet plains—the 
blueish hills; the wild heath—the fertile 
fields, with a further correspondence’ be- 
tween these last (“purple dyes” sug- 
gesting the murex) and green islands in 
the barren sea. Then naturally enough 
there follows India (the East and West 
opposed, yet reconciled), whose wealth 
is playfully made to grow on English oaks; 
and similarly there follows Olympus, that 
other realm of imaginative wealth, whose 
varying gods as vital forces are also seen 
to be comprised in England: Pan’s flocks, 
Pomona’s fruits, the flowers of Flora, Cerés’ 
harvests. Since this is Eden, the harvests are 
represented as nodding to tempt the reaper, 
and the reaper’s joyful figure is at once 
caught up into a general portrait of “Rich 
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Industry,” who, as patron of Eden, as 
patron also of England—“this other Eden, 
demi-Paradise”—does not need to toil but 
sits, and smiles, upon the plains. 


I have purposely brought into this 
account the phrases from Milton’s Eden 
and Shakespeare’s Richard Il, in order 
to stress the fact that Pope is working, 
here and throughout the remainder of the 
poem, within a rich inheritance of philo- 
sophical notions about the order of the 
universe, together with political, religious, 
and, if I may say so, garden feelings about 
his country. These enable him to bring 
to bear on present time and place an 
imaginative spaciousness derived from the 
entire cosmos and man’s past and to make 
this, appropriately, the setting of a golden 
ave to come. For as the poem begins wi.) 
Fden. the Paradise thet was lost and yet 
somehow renewed in England— 


The Groves of Fden. vanished now so long, 
Tive in description. and look green in song: 
These. were my breast inspired with equal 

flame. 

Like them in beauty, should be like in fame— 


so it ends. still half-vlavfullv thouch with 
enherer overtones. in a kind of vision of 
Paradise Reosined. 1 shall quote the pas- 
sace, because it is a handsome one: 


The time shall come, when. free as seas or wind, 
Unbonnded Thames shall flow for all mankind, 
Whole nations enter with each swelling tide, 
And ceas but join the regions thev divide: 
Farth’s distant ends our glorv shall behold. 
— new world launch forth to seek the 
old, 
Then shins of uncouth form shall stem the tide. 
And feathered people crowd my wealthy side, 
And naked youths and painted chiefs admire 
Our speech. our colour. and our strange attire! 
O stretch thy reign, fair Peace! from shore to 
shore, 
Till Conquest cease, and Slavery be no more; 
Till the freed Indians in their native groves 
Reap their own fruits, and woo their sable loves, 
Peru once more a race of kings behold, 
And other Mexico’s be roofed with gold. 
Exiled by thee from earth to deepest hell, 
In brazen bonds shall barb’rous Discord dwell: 
Gigantic Pride, pale Terror, gloomy Care, 
And mad Ambition, shall attend her there: 
There purple Vengeance bathed in gore retires, 
Her weapons blunted, and extinct her fires: 
There hateful Envy her own snakes shall feel, 
And Persecution mourn her broken wheel: 
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There Faction roar, Rebellion bite her chain, 
And gasping Furies thirst for blood in vain. 


Here, as in the opening of the poem, the 
interior organization of the passage pro- 

es questions. Why, one asks one’s self, 
should the peace of Utrecht, the poet's 
apparent subject, be presented as exiling 
to “deepest hell” the embodied passions 
of sinful man—Pride, Terror, Care, Am- 
bition, Vengeance, Envy, Persecution, 
Faction, Rebellion, and all the Furies? Why 
in the next line following this passage should 
Pope declare it improper to speak of the 
coming of this time in any but “hallowed” 
verses? Why should the line ostensibly 
celebrating the spread of free commerce be 
so phrased as to remind us, at least dimly, 
of the act of the Creator in separating the 
lands with oceans? Why should the New 
World, with all that is represented in 
men’s minds of promise and hope, be 
shown, as by a minor miracle, turning to 
seek the glory of the Old and to wonder 
at the ways of men who formerly had 
wondered at its own? What is so remi- 
niscent in the “once more” and “other” 


of 


Peru once more a race of kings behold, 
And other Mexico’s be roofed with gold. 


By this point, I think, we shall have 
found our answer. What has been hover- 
ing around these lines, like a current flow- 
ing from an undiscovered circuit, is the 
exaltation of Virgil’s Fourth Eclogue, the 
Pollio, which everybody remembers best 
today in Shelley’s variation on it, “The 
world’s great age begins anew”; and with 
the exaltation of the Pollio, the feelings of 
the Messianic visions in Isaiah, traditionally 
associated with it, which Pope had already 
woven together in his Messiah. Many pas- 
sages from Isaiah might serve, but particu- 
larly pertinent, I think, are the familiar 
lines in which it is said that the swords 
shall be beaten into plowshares and the 
nations shall not learn war any more; also 
the lines predicting that at the coming of 
the New Jerusalem men shall build houses 
and live in them, plant vineyards and eat 
the fruit of them— “they shall not build 
and another inhabit, they shall not plant 
and another eat”; and, finally, the lines 
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wherein the exaltation of the city is pic- 
tured, the Gentiles with their princes ac- 
knowledging its glory and coming from 
afar by ship and camel, bearing the treasures 
of the earth: 


. . . the Gentiles shall come to thy light, and 
kings to the brightness of thy rising. . . . Then 
shalt thou see, and flow together, and thine 
heart shall fear and be enlarged; because the 
abundance of the sea shall be converted unto 
thee, the forces of the Gentiles shall come unto 
thee. . . . Therefore thy gates shall be open 
continually; they shall not be shut day or night; 
that men may bring unto thee the forces of the 


Gentiles, and that their kings may be brought. 


Pope, of course, is using these back- 
grounds with a difference. Isaiah, in part, 
has in mind the future humiliation of the 
kings and people who have humiliated 
Israel; Pope, in part, the restoration of 
the kings and peoples who have been 
plundered by Europeans. Similarly, Vir- 
gil in the Pollio foresees for a time the old 
spoliations renewing—another Argo, an- 
other Troy—whereas Pope turns his rem- 
iniscence of these lines into a picture of 
reconstruction—the restoration of the Incas, 
the rebuilding of Mexico. But Pope’s lines 
presuppose the recognition of both the 
similarities and the differences. When Pope 
says (in a note) that he is celebrating a 
hope that London may be made a Free Port, 
he is saying what is true; but he is celebrat- 
ing this hope as Spenser does Queen Eliza- 
beth and Donne, Elizabeth Drury; as 
Milton transforms the bare narrative of 
Genesis and Shakespeare the tabloid inci- 
dents that form the basis of his plots—in 
terms of as many aspects as possible of 
man’s experience and collective past. 


II 


I do not pretend for a moment to place 
Windsor Forest beside the poems to which 
I have just referred. On the contrary, I 
have deliberately selected this poem because, 
though it is misunderstood and greatly 
underestimated, it is not one of Pope's 
major works. Great things are brought to 
bear in it, but not, I think, in the main, 
upon great issues. My purpose has been 
illustrative, and what I have wished to 
illustrate, as I said at the beginning, is a 
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subtlety of organization in Pope’s poetry 
which characterizes ali his work and hence 
requires on our part @ sustained alertness; 
for it is a peculiarity of the Augustan 
idiom, in both prose and verse, not to warn 
us, as usually other idioms do, when it is 
about to touch upon great argument or 
suspend profundities in a trifle. Donne, we 
know, is likely to apprise us with some 
arresting comparison—a compass, a map, 
a besieged town, a quincunx; Shakespeare 
by a coruscation of metaphors or sheer 
hyperbole of language; Milton and Words- 
worth, on the other hand, with a long slow 
river of apparent statement on which they 
will have set adrift an enormous traffic 
in evocations. Wordsworth, for example, 
launching into the subject of man’s mind 
in the preface to “The Recluse,” serves 
notice by the solemnity of his tone and 
the multiplicity of his references to Mil- 
ton that his theme is grave and large: 


. . « Urania, I shall need 

Thy guidance, or a greater Muse, if such 

Descend to earth or dwell in the highest 
heaven! 

For I must tread on shadowy ground, must 
sink 

Deep--and, aloft ascending, breathe in worlds 

To which the heaven of heavens is but a veil. 

All strength—all terror, single or in bands, 

That ever was put forth in personal form— 

Jehovah—with his thunder, and the choir 

Of shouting Angels, and the empyreal thrones— 

I pass them unalarmed. Not Chaos, not 

The darkest pit of lowest Erebus, 

Nor aught of blinder vacancy, out 

By help of dreams—can breed such fear and 
awe 

As fall upon us often when we look 

Into our minds, into the Mind of Man— 

My haunt, and the main region of my song. 


Pope, on the contrary, about to deal in 
the Essay on Man with an analogous sub- 
ject, opens his poem so casually, so con- 
versationally, with a set of such familiar 
field and garden metaphors, that we are 
likely to read right over—in fact, I find 
most people do—the explicit allusion to the 
“garden tempting with forbidden fruit,” 
which not only informs us of the neces- 
sary literary and theological matrix but re- 
minds us of the fact that in this 

Eden has become the world—man’s first 
temptation was not his last. 
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This habit of opening out vistas while 
seeming to be looking at something close 
at hand is a characteristic feature of Pope’s 
verse. Sometimes the vistas opened and 
the something close at hand are congruous 
or, to improve the metaphor, their lines 
of force flow all one way; and when this 
is true you have the kinds of effect I have 
noted in Windsor Forest and just now in 
the Essay on Man. But often there will be 
a covert antagonism between the vista and 
the immediate matter. What happens then 
is a collision of fields of force, as in the 
famous line on Sappho, “pox’d by her love, 
or libelled by her hate.” The tingle in this 
line does not come, I think, from a sense 
that something shocking has been said about 
a woman; but from a profounder sense that 
something important has been said about 
the nature of human love. The immediate 
matter in the line, as I take it, is that evil 
is the consequence, no matter what you 
have to do with Sappho, and the parallel- 
ism in the two halves of the line supports 
this; but the vistas open out when you 
pause to consider that the two halves are 
also antithetical and that two results, both 
evil, are being made to spring from causes, 
one of which is good. The point is very 
clear if one substitutes “lust” for “love.” 
Then one suddenly sees that this line, which 
seems to be exclusively concerned with 
Sappho or those whom she contaminates, 
is equally concerned with the way in which 
a supreme spirtual good can be corrupted 
so that its effects become as evil for the 
possessor and society as those of hate. In 
fact, it is difficult to say (as we shall find 
on a second inspection the line refuses to 
determine for us) whether it is Sappho or 
her victim who really becomes diseased by 
her love and falsely represented by her 
hate. 


Examples of this sort of management 
can be picked almost at random from 
Pope’s poems. I think, for instance, of 
the innocuous-looking couplets in the third 
Moral Essay, where Pope is talking to 
Bathurst of the misuse of riches by men of 
wealth and where the vista opened is 
obvious but not, I think, usually remarked: 


Yet, to be just to these poor men of pelf, 
Each does but hate his neighbour as himself: 
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Damned to the Mines, an equal fate betides 
The Slave that digs it, and the Slave that hides. 


The collision in these lines is not merely 
between the spirtual and material senses 
of “poor” as applied to “men of pelf,” an 
apparent inaccuracy supporting a profound 
exactitude; nor between the physical and 
spiritual senses of slavery in the forced 
slave that digs it and the willing slave that 
hoards; but in the window quietly opened 
in the second line upon wealth of a dif- 
ferent kingdom—“Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy mind. This is 
the first and great commandment. And the 
second is like unto it; Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself”—which suddenly lights 
up the meaning of “Damned to the Mines” 
with recognition of the eternal interrelated- 
ness of the oppressions of others and the 
damnations of self by which men make 
their earth a hell. It is not by accident that, 
in accounting humorously for their motives 
three lines later, Pope should write: 


Some war, some plague, some famine they fore- 
see, 
Some revelation hid from you and me? 


More complicated in its effect but sim- 
ilar in tone and method is the story of 
Balaam which closes this same poem. There 
is not time to analyze this narrative in 
detail; but its immediate matter is the 
career of one of those men, common 
enough in every age, who rise by a com- 
bination of industry and fraud to politi- 
cal and social eminence only to find that 
the process has destroyed them. In the 
beginning, Balaam is seen as “a plain good 
man,” having all the virtues by which 
human societies usually set store, that is 
to say, he is religious, punctual, frugal, 
honest—“His word would for more 
than he was wat" and 
prudential. He gets his first windfall when 
“two rich shipwrecks bless the lucky shore” 
of his lands in Cornwall, and the next we 
hear of him he is Sir Balaam, beginning, 
now, to live up to his income, “like other 
folks.” At this point a second windfall 
arrives in the shape of a valuable diamond, 


"Italics mine. 
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not rightly his but which, with some adjust- 
ment of conscience, he manages to keep 
for himself; and from then on, good for- 
tune follows on good fortune until he is 
one of England’s financial princes, able, 
when his wife unexpectedly dies, to marry 
“a nymph of quality” and take his place 
in the political world: 


A Nymph of Quality admires our oo 

He marries, bows at Court, and grows polite; 

Leaves the dull Cits, and joins (to please the 
fair) 

The well-bred cuckolds in St. James’s air: 

First, for his Son a gay commission buys, 

Who drinks, whores, fights, and in a duel dies: 

His daughter flaunts a Viscount’s tawdry wife; 

She bears a Coronet and P—x for life. 

In Britain’s Senate he a seat obtains, 

And one more Pensioner St. Stephen gains. 

My lady falls to play; so bad her chance, 

He must repair it; takes a bribe from France; 

The House impeach him; Coningsby harangues, 

The Court forsake him, and Sir Balaam hangs. 


Pope’s tone, it will be observed, is almost 
like a shrug. Deceptively like a shrug, for 
what we must notice in the first place is 
that he has set this sordid little incident 
against the background of the Book of 


Job. It is Satan, ostensibly, who brings 
about the catastrophe. Back in the days 
when Balaam was a “plain good man,” 
Pope tells us, 


The Dev’l was piqued such saintship to be- 
hold, 
And longed to tempt him like good Job of old: 
But Satan now is wiser than of yore, 
And tempts by making rich, not making poor. 


It is “the Prince of Air,” therefore, who 
makes the two rich shipwrecks bless the 
lucky shore; it is “the Tempter” who after 
the diamond episode causes stocks and sub- 
scriptions to pour in on every side; and it 
is the same agent who brings about the 
death of Balaam’s first wife. But, in the 
second place, this is no ordinary story of 
the collapse of virtue under temptation. 
Pope’s insight in this respect is, I think, 
very fine. If we look again at the lines 
describing Balaam in the days before the 
devil tempted him, we discover that he was 
a thoroughgoing materialist from the start, 
that this, in fact, is the only reason why 
the devil could successfully tempt him, as 


he never could the biblical Job. Balaam’s 
saintship comprised the virtues of a secular 
society but not the virtues of the spirit; 
and therefore what seems to Balaam the 
natural harvest of his piety and what Pope 
pretends to be presenting to us as a pro- 
gram of deterioration is actually the logic 
of materialism. When at the end of the 
passage the devil appears to claim his win- 
nings, Pope says: 

Wife, son and daughter, Satan! are thy own, 
His wealth, yet dearer, forfeit to the Crown: 
The Devil and the King divide the prize, 
And sad Sir Balaam curses God and dies. 


What is the prize, we wonder. Evidently 
Balaam’s wealth and soul. But which is 
which? I think this is just the point of the 
line. Balaam’s wealth is his soul; it is im- 
possible to separate what is really one, it 
can only be divided. And who is Balaam? 
Balaam, despite the partially good things 
said of him in the, story in the Book of 
Numbers, is the symbol in all later biblical 
tradition of covetousness, the man by whose 
counsel Israel bowed down to idols, who 
was willing through love of money to 
attempt a curse on Israel, and whose general 
reputation is typically summed up in the 
Epistle of Jude: “Woe unto them! for 
they have gone in the way of Cain, and 
ran greedily after the error of Balaam for 
reward,” and also in the Book of Revela- 
tion: “ .... Thou hast there them that 
hold the doctrine of Balaam, who taught 
Balak to cast a stumbling block before 
the children of Israel, to eat things sacrificed 
unto idols, and to commit fornication.” 
One can see, I think, what kind of wealth 
Pope is contrasting with the wealth of 
Balaam and what sounds of distant thunder 
he manages to make reverberate beneath 
his apparently jaunty tone. 


I should like to permit myself one last 
example of this method, one which ex- 
tends its implications over the whole of a 
distinguished poem, the Essay on Man. 
The passage occurs toward the opening 
of the Fourth Epistle, in which Pope is 
to deal with the problem of this world’s 
goods in his vindication of God’s ways 
to man. He has, as I noted earlier, in the 
opening lines of the Essay reminded us 
of the Miltonic and biblical backgrounds, 
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and he has kept open before us through- 
out the several epistles, though most 
readers do not seem to observe this, a 
variety of windows on the proper re- 
ligious matrix of his m, sometimes by 
references explicitly biblical, sometimes by 
literary and philosophical notions long as- 
similated to Christian humanism. I am not 
now concerned with these; I am interested 
only in underlining the fact that the pass- 
age I am about to quote is one of many 
of the same species. Pope, as I say, is argu- 
ing in this epistle, as a host o moralists 
have done before and since, that external 
goods are not worth the effort or conse- 
quences of their acquisition, and the lines 
I have in mind are these: 


Oh sons of earth! attempt ye still to rise, 
By mountains piled on mountains, to the skies? 

eaven still with laughter the vain toil surveys, 
And buries madmen in the heaps they raise. 


The fullest editorial comment on_ this 
passage that I know of goes as follows: 


He had in mind Virgil’s description, bor- 
rowed from Homer, of the attempt made by the 
giants, in their war against the gods, to scale the 
heavens by heaping Ossa upon Pelion, and 
Olympus upon Ossa. Pope took the expressions 
“sons of earth” and “mountains piled on moun- 
tains” from Dryden’s translation, Geor. i, 374. 


Here again I feel the presence of an in- 
adequate matrix. Certainly, our legitimate 
interest in Pope’s sources should not be 
allowed to blind us to what he is doing 
with them. What is he doing? In the first 
place, as the comment says, he is alluding 
to the well-known effort of the Titans to 
unseat Olympian Jove, by mountains piled 
on mountains, and the Titans are, appro- 
priately, the sons of earth as being sprung 
from Terra. This is the use that Dryden, 
translating Virgil, makes of the phrases; 
but Pope is doing more. In Pope’s context 
the sons of earth are plainly also the 
accumulators of material goods, the Balaams 
of the world. They are sons of earth in 
being dedicated to earthly gain. They are 
sons of earth in being, like the Titans, 
heapers-up of mountains of material power. 
They are sons of earth in bubris, in imagin- 
ing, like the Titans, that by such power 
they can obtain the skies. And they are 
sons of earth in the plain sense of being 
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mortal, something that the Titans were 
not, which makes man’s arrogance more 
fantastic and his self-deception more tragic 
in its effect; for—in the second place—Po 
now turns from the effort of the materialist 
to its consequences: 


Heaven still with laughter the vain toil surveys, 
And buries madmen in the heaps they raise. 


In the light of what has preceded, we 
recognize the spirtual sense of “bury” 
and the reference, as with Balaam, to the 
logic of materialism by which the soul 
becomes subdued to what it works in and 
the sin its own appropriate reward. But we 
recognize also the continuing allusion to 
the Titans, whom Jove did bury, when he 
defeated them, under mountains; we re- 
member that the rebellion of the Titans is 
associated by Milton with the rebellion of 
the angels and that during the war in 
heaven the engines of the rebels were 
“Under the weight of mountains buried 
deep” and on their own heads “main prom- 
ontories flung”; and we notice that Pope 
has arranged the first line of this couplet 
to echo the second Psalm, where the heathen 
are represented as conspiring to rid them- 
selves of God’s ordinances, and Jehovah 
laughs: 


Why do the heathen rage, and the people 
imagine a vain thing [observe “vain toil”]? The 
kings of the earth leben “sons of earth”] set 
themselves, and the rulers take counsel together 
against the Lord, and against his anointed, say- 
ing, Let us break these bonds asunder, and 
cast away their cords from us. He that sitteth in 
the heavens shall laugh [observe “heaven still 
with laughter”]: the Lord shall have them in 
derision. 


What Pope seems to be doing, in other 
words, is concentrating within these coup- 
lets all the instances he can muster of pride 
rebelling against the Lord, in order to make 
us see against this context the meaning of 
the world’s obsession with material goods. 
It is not simply that materialism buries the 
soul in the heaps it raises, but that the 
pursuit of material value is an act of bubris, 
a rebellion against the laws of God; and 
with this fact in mind the relationships of 
the entire poem become illumined. 

If there were space, I should go into 
these relationships in some detail. 1 should 
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try to show that as this poem begins, like 
Windsor Forest, with an intimation of lost 
Eden, so it ends, again like Windsor Forest, 
with a curious intimation of a Paradise to 
be regained. And I should try to show 
how throughout this poem Pope is working 
within a carefully suggested framework of 
philosophical and Christian thought, work- 
ing progressively and for the most part 
with an almost perfect unity from the first 
line of the first epistle to the last line of the 
last; for I think that, of all Pope’s poems, 
the Essay on Man is the one most pro- 
foundly misunderstood. But time runs out 
and I must return to my beginning. What 
I have tried to show is that Pope’s poems 
need to be read, like the poems of other 
poets, with insight and on their own terms 
and that these terms are, in Pope's case, a 
combination of intensity with poise. In 
this combination I think we have tended 
to overlook the prior term. Preoccupied 
with the unruffled surface—the “polish,” to 
use the fashionable cliché—we have for- 
gotten to observe what resides within and 
underneath it. Pope is anything but the 
poet of superficialities; on the contrary, he 
spent his whole life combating them, and 
with an exquisite decorum. In the Rape of 
the Lock it is done with tenderness, a sense 
of the endearing charm of mortal foibles, 
for one does not impale a butterfly upon 
an ax; but in the Dunciad it is done with 
indignation, for one does not survey the 
dry rot in a whole society through the 
rainbow wings of sylphs. Similarly, Pope 
is not the poet of chilly formalisms, against 
which, too, all his work protests. From the 
lines in the Essay on Criticism, stressing 
“the nameless graces that no methods 
teach,” to the portrait of Chloe in the 
Characters of Women, whose practically 
perfect nature is seen to lack everything 
because it lacks the creative spontaneity 
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that raises rectitude to virtue, to the great 
lines on learning in the fourth book of the 
Dunciad, Pope never loses sight of the fact 
that the preference of means to ends is 
death. And, finally, Pope is not the poet of 
a complacent rationality or unspiritualized 
common sense. Sensible he is, but I know 
no poet more keenly aware than he of the 
skeleton beneath the skin, and, what is 
always true with the great poets, of the 
soul beneath the skeleton. It is this aware- 
ness that makes gleam on his pages that 
complex ironic view of the grandeur and 
misery of man, the precariousness of his 
predicament, and the enormous importance, 
therefore, of preserving and extending the 
little he has achieved, which might be 
called the typical Popian mode; for Pope’s 
subject, like the subject of all poets, is, 
finally, the potentialities and actualities of 
men. It would be wrong to obscure the 
fact that the actualities of men loom larger 
in the surface of Pope’s poetry than their 
potentialities and that he is compuiled by 
the absence of the power of myth-making 
and fine fabling, which no poet since Mil- 
ton has been entirely able to recover, to 
see these actualities close up: he has no 
Duessa or Giant Despair to afford us; no 
assembly of fallen angels; no Thersites, 
Timon, Lucio, or Hamlet. But though it 
would be wrong to obscure this fact, it 
would be equally wrong not to see in Pope’s 
poetry, among and underneath the actu- 
alities with which its surface is concerned, 
the continual flashings-in from other worlds 
—which like the words of Sarpedon echoing 
behind the counsel of Clarissa to Belinda, 
or the words of the Pollio, Paradise Lost, 
Paradise Regained, and the Bible behind 
the close of the Dunciad, remind us not 
only of what man has lost but of what it 
is always possible for him to regain. 


1948: A PHILOSOPHY OF LANGUAGE 


James B. McMiILitan 


During the last fifty years the discipline 
which we call “linguistic science” has 
developed a considerable body of knowl- 
edge and a trustworthy methodology; 


likewise the study of aesthetics has made 
productive use of comparative and historical 
facts and the findings of relevant sciences. 
Yet the scudy of the English language in 
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our schools (which one would naively 
suppose to be based on linguistics and 
aesthetics as biology is based on chemistry, 
physics, and genetics) has gone its own 
way, changing, it is true, but never align- 
ing itself with the kindred disciplines. In 
fact, a remarkable dichotomy has occurred, 
with the specialists in language operating 
almost completely outside the sphere of 
the teachers and textbook writers in gram- 
mar, composition, and rhetoric. 

In spite of this anomaly, the kinship 
of the matters discussed in the various 
kinds of English language classes sug- 
gests that an integrated philosophy of 
language (grammar, composition, rheto- 
ric) can be formulated; such a formula- 
tion is the purpose of this paper. Since it 
is * philosophy for use and not for orna- 
ment, it will be called a philosophy, not 
the philosophy. Just as people who want 
to measure a rug do not argue the funda- 
mental validity of the meter or the foot 
but agree to use meters or feet and pro- 
ceed with their measuring, so I propose 
to state certain basic postulates and pro- 
ceed to derive from them several useful 
sequiturs and implications. And just as 
use of the foot requires the measurer to 
use feet and inches throughout his job, 
and to divide feet into inches, not centi- 
meters, so the use of particular postulates 
requires the writer to limit his deriva- 
tions to those legitimately entailed by the 
postulates. The basic premises will not 
be defended. The dissenter is welcome to 
reject them and choose others or to choose 
none at all. Eclecticism is practiced, some- 
times knowingly, by many people. 

The first premise is the assumption 
that the job of the student or teacher of 
grammar, comp sition, or rhetoric is to 
make statements about language. The sec- 
ond premise is that we expect such state- 
ments to be true, according to the speaker’s 
definition of truth. And the final premise 
is that there are recognized in this context 
two kinds of truth: (1) objective truth 
and (2) subjective truth. 

Two factors determine the speaker's 
choice of one or the other kind of truth: 
(a) the purpose of the speaker and (b) the 
nature of the matter discussed. If the 
speaker wishes to make his statements 
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verifiable by other competent observers, 
he uses objective truth. His statements are 
thus independent of his personal authority; 
they stand or fall as they are observation- 
ally verified. Being hypotheses, they are 
subject to revision, and they claim no 
finality. If, however, the speaker wishes 
to base his statements on private authority, 
he uses subjective truth. He validates his 
asseverations by his personal prestige, elo- 
quence, high motives, conformity to a 
selected tradition, or superior desk-pound- 
ing. Being descriptive of his private atti- 
tudes, such statements pertain in whole 
or in part to the speaker’s interior bodily 
activities and to his history,;not to the 
subjects mentioned in his sentences. 


But a desire for objectivity does not 
alone make statements objective. The data 
discussed must have tangible, sensory re- 
ality. Only matters which can be quantita- 
tively measured or described in physical 
terms can be the subject of objectively 
true statements. Metaphysics is thus ruled 
out, as is poetry,’ theology, and ethics. 

Now back to the grammarian. If he pro- 
poses to write literature, if to him gram- 
mar is a species of poetry or fiction, he is 
welcome to utilize subjective statements. 
There is no law against it. But he should 
be fair to his readers and announce that 
he depends for truth primarily on his 
private impulses. He is not operating with- 
in a learned discipline, and he should no 
more condescend to debate his assertions 
than should a poet or a prophet. In the very 
nature of his activity he can do nothing 
but assert his views and reinforce them by 
some sort of external authority. The reader 
cannot test the validity of a subjective 
statement; he can only test his willing- 
ness to be bound by the authority of the 
speaker or the extent of his accidental 
agreement with the speaker. This condi- 
tion is true in grammar no less than in 
aesthetics. 

'f we make the arbitrary assumption that 
the grammarian wants to use objective 


*This does not mean that literature is all lies; 
it means that the writer of literature, in order to 
discuss some subjects, may go beyond the 


bounds of sensible reality, giving up objective 
verifiability but counting it no loss. 
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truth wherever he can, we turn to his data 
to find when and where he can be a scien- 
tist. We discover that the facts pertaining 
to language fall into two groups, one made 
up of measurable data, the other made u 
of imponderables. The first we shall call 
“grammar”; it can be a science. The second 
we shall call “rhetoric”; limited by present 
knowledge, it is an art. This division is 
not arbitrary; it is made automatically by 
the objectivity or subjectivity of the rele- 
vant data. The division does not bind the 
grammarian who does not desire objec- 
tivity. 

The province of the grammarian qua 
scientist is twofold, because the facts with 
which he operates fall into two categories: 
(1) linguistic and (2) sociological. The 
linguistic facts concern the phonology, 
morphology, syntax, and lexicon of the 
language. The sociological facts concern 
the attitudes toward locutions held by 
people in various societal situations. Each 
of these two categories has two subdivi- 
sions: (a) present-day facts and (b) his- 
torical facts. 

Linguistic facts are statements severely 
limited to description of the forms of the 
language and are derived from actual ob- 
servation of speech and writing. The ob- 
jective of the grammarian qua linguist in 
this subprovince is the objective of any 
scientist: the collection, classification, and 
analysis of all relevant data and the formu- 
lation of “laws” (descriptive hypotheses). 
His goal is “understanding” language. Socio- 
logical facts concern the folklore of lan- 
guage, the beliefs of people about specific 
words and constructions. Such facts are 
usually records of the situations in which 
certain locutions are disfavored and the 
situations in which locutions are used with- 
out disfavor. The objective of the scientific 
grammarian in this field is to label language 
forms according to their usage and so to 
provide a useful information service which 
helps citizens “win friends and influence 
people” by using the “right” locutions. 

If the grammarian as student of the 
language proposes to state what should be 
rather than what is the language, he leaves 
the confines of objective verifiable truth; 
this course is perfectly all right, provided 
he knows that he is making unverifiable 
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statements. If the grammarian as student 
of language etiquette proposes to define 
what should be called “bad English” rather 
than to say what expressions are actually 
treated as “bad English,” he likewise be- 
comes a subjective moralist. Moralizing 
instead of describing is, of course, legiti- 
mate, but the honest moralizer labels his 
statements personal assertions, and he re- 
nounces any claim to verifiability. 

This insistence that moralizing state- 
ments in grammar be clearly recognized as 
personal assertions is not a pedantic vagary; 
it is a necessary implication of compara- 
tive and historical language study. There 
is not a single philologist, living or dead, 
who has been able to adduce a single iota 
of objective factual evidence for saying 
that are not is more legitimately English 
than ain’t. Philologists can, however, find 
evidence that people in some social con- 
texts punish the user of ain’t. The reason 
for such punishment is nonlinguistic. If the 
language habits of one group of people are 
respected or disliked by other people, the 
respect or dislike is a matter of social psy- 
chology, not of grammar. In language 
“whatever is, is right” simply because there 
is no discovered source of knowledge 
about language except language itself. And, 
in sociology, that which a group of people 
consider right is, to that group, right. From 
his objective study the grammarian knows 
that there is nothing ambiguous or ineffi- 
cient about the common double negative; 
but, if some people taboo the construction 
and others want to emulate those who 
taboo it, the job of the grammarian is, 
perforce, to record the taboo. 

The grammarian (linguist) in his func- 
tion of “understanding” language as an 
intellectual discipline records the plain 
facts that /t’s me and It’s I are alternative 
forms in present-day English, just as can’t 
and cannot are alternative forms. The gram- 
marian in his function as an Emily Post of 
language records the treatment accorded 
It’s me and It’s I by various social groups. 

Textbook writers are frequently betrayed 
into confusing linguistic and sociological 
provinces because the nomenclature of the 
two fields is the same, because “laws” of 
etiquette are phrased exactly as are “laws” 
of language, and because certain social 
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prejudices have been traditionally stated 
as grammatical laws. For instance, the 
linguist finds English-speaking people say- 
ing It’s me and It’s I, but not It’s my. He 
proceeds to state the law that the case of 
a pronoun which is a complement after is 
is nominative or objective, not possessive. 
He knows that any case can follow is 
which actually follows it, and he states his 
rule as a description of what he finds. The 
usage student may find /t’s me taboo in 
formal written English, along with /t’s ber, 
It’s them, etc., and may state the generalized 
rule that the nominative is required after 
is. But his statement applies only to formal 
written English, and it is a rule only as 
long as it is true to the observed facts. It 
is not true of the English language that is 
must be followed by a nominative; it will 
be true of formal written English only as 
long as such is the practice, and the law 
will apply only to the societal situations 
in which it actually obtains. Formal written 
English is not the language; it is merely 
one type of English. Its rules are pértinent 
only to people studying or writing formal 
written English; other types of English 
have their own rules. 


It is the duty of the grammarian to an- 
nounce publicly which of his functions he 
is performing, just as it is his duty to an- 
nounce what kind of truth he is using. 
(The confusion of grammar and language 
etiquette is epidemic in conventional text- 
books, where there is a superstition that 
analysis of the language has something to 
do with “speaking and writing correctly.”) 

The rhetorician has likewise two prov- 
inces: (1) the useful art of communica- 
tion and (2) the fine art of speaking and 
writing beautifully. Our present ignor- 
ance of biosociology makes it impossible 
for the rhetorician to be a scientist. 


In the practical art of communication, 
the rhetorician can be objective only as 
far as semantics is a science. In practice 
most rhetoricians use the lexicographer’s 
common-knowledge and synonymy tests to 
determine whether an expression serves as 
an efficient means of communication, and 
so operate with a good deal of practical 
objectivity. (This statement does not apply 
to the grammarians and rhetoricians who 
talk about the “essential” meaning of a 
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word; they are moralists.) In this field the 
rhetorician may choose to use the state- 
ments of the grammarian, but he is not 
a grammarian, because he does not deal 
solely with language forms. 


In the fine art of composition the rheto- 
rician is an aesthetician and is thus obliged 
to set up and use aesthetic standards. Such 
standards are necessarily at bottom sub- 
jective, as the history of aesthetics so in- 
sistently shows. The rhetorician may hold 
as one of his several tenets that artistic 
composition must be in idiomatic English, 
and he may therefore make use of grammar; 
he may hold that in certain contexts the 
language of certain social groups is desir- 
able, and in such cases may use the state- 
ments of usage students; he may be 
concerned with efficiency of communica- 
tion as a factor in art and, if so, may make 
use of the statements of practical rhetoric. 
But, in addition, the rhetorician legiti- 
mately talks about the desirability or un- 
desirability of words and constructions 
without being concerned with idiom, usage, 
or denotation. For example, he may prefer 
the word carmine to the word red in a 
particular sentence because his taste dictates 
carmine. No objective standard for such 
preferences can be required of the rhetori- 
cian, since “beauty” in language is not a 
simple tangible entity or quality. It may 
be any quality liked or approved by 
any person. The presence of beauty can- 
not be demonstrated; it can only be 
asserted. Cornpetent aestheticians, like com- 
petent critics, poets, spiritualists, and theo- 
logians, can be flatly contradicted without 
suffering any disadvantage. 

The important point for our analysis is 
this: a grammarian who is ostensibly dis- 
cussing grammar cannot legimately drag in 
rhetorical criteria and values. When he 
sets out to describe objectively the language 
or the etiquette of the language, he is ex- 
pected to do just what he proposes; if he 
covertly slips in aesthetic statements, he 
misrepresents the facts he is supposed to 
be presenting. This is no disparagement of 
rhetoric; I am merely insisting that, be- 
cause it is by nature subjective, its 
practitioners should carefully avoid being 
mistaken for grammarians and that gram- 
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marians should carefully leave rhetoric out 
of grammar. 


It is obvious that the textbook and in- 
structor in discussing the English lan- 
guage must at times make evaluative 
statements. It is useful to recognize two 
sharply distinct kinds of value: (1) in- 
strumental and (2) terminal. Anything 
having instrumental value is useful as a 
means to an end. Anything having ter- 
minal value is good as an end in itself. It 
is not possible to debate questions of 
value. If a discussion concerns an instru- 
mental value, the disagreement cannot be 
settled by logical argument but must be 
settled by getting the requisite information. 
This is, one simply finds out, by observa- 
tion, whether the thing actually serves as 
a means and accomplishes its end. If a 
discussion concerns a terminal value, there 
can be no debate because there is no way 
to settle such a dispute. No objective moot 
question is raised. What is “bad” to one 
person (for instance, homely idioms or 
precious writing) may be “good” to an- 
other. Is peppermint or cinnamon a “better” 
flavor? Since terminal evaluations are de- 
scriptive of the speaker’s taste, they cannot 
be debated as if they were objective; they 
can only be asserted. 

When the grammarian is a scientist 
speaking in his function as an understander 
of the language, he makes no evaluative 
statements whatsoever (although he accepts 
the basic social premise of all the sciences 
that “understanding” is valuable); he merely 
describes the language as he finds it. Like 
any scientist, he is interested in what is, 
not in what ought to be. 

In his function as a student of language 
etiquette, the grammarian must use evalua- 
tions, but he cannot make them. This fact 
is obscured by the grammarian’s habit of 
using the terms “good” and “bad” in label- 
ing expressions. When one of these adjec- 
tives is applied to a language form by a 
scientific grammarian, it is not in reali 
an evaluative term; it is a shorthand label 
meaning something like “This locution is 
favored (or disfavored) by so-and-so peo- 
ple in such-and-such contexts.” When we 
translate “good English” and “bad Eng- 
lish” into these meanings, it is clear that 


the phrases are not judgments of value, as 
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they appear to be, but are simple descriptive 
statements. Since they merely record the 
presence or absence of specific locutions in 
specific contexts (the existence of taboo or 
disfavor being presumed when a popular 
expression is regularly avoided in a given 
context), the labels are completely objec- 
tive and can be verified by anybody who 


can read or hear. 


The evaluations used (not made) by 
the grammarian in this province are made 
by society. The social groups whose lan- 
guage is considered “right” in certain 
contexts are selected by nonlinguistic 
criteria. The avoidance of expressions 
which are disliked by a “superior” group 
may be a good-in-itself or it may be a 
means to an end. The grammarian is not 
concerned with the basis of the evalua- 
tion, since it is not a linguistic matter; he 
simply uses it, confining himself to facts 
about the usage. Because professional 
writers of belles-lettres use words as their 
stock-in-trade, they have been commonly 
supposed to have some mysterious genius- 
knowledge of language, and conformity 
to their grammatical habits has come to 
be for some people a terminal value. In 
the same way, grammarians (rhetoricians) 
have in the past acquired a spurious reputa- 
tion of knowing what is “good” in gram- 
mar, and people have attached a terminal 
value to speaking and writing according 
to certain dogmatic rules. But values in 
language etiquette are usually instrumental; 
most people want to talk and write like the 
socially and economically successful as a 
means of identifying themselves with the 
“upper classes.” Likewise they want to 
avoid resemblance to the socially unsuc- 
cessful, the “illiterate.” Such evaluations 
are made precisely as are evaluations in 
dress and manners. 

The scientific student of usage is a 
servant of society. He can describe the 
usage of any group that interests his audi- 
ence, or he can describe the usage of all 
groups; but he cannot arrogate linguistic 
“superiority” to any particular group. 

The rhetorician also deals with evalua- 
tions. In the useful art of writing and 
speaking, communication is assumed to 
be valuable, and whatever further instru- 
mental values are necessary to effect 
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communication are legitimate. In the fine 
art of literature, the rhetorician must set 
up terminal values according to aesthetic 
criter.a, and objective instrumental values 
may be derived from the terminal values. 


It is sufficient for our purposes to note 
that rhetorical values are proper and 
legitimate as long as they are labeled 
rhetorical values. The grammarian can- 
not be a scientist and assume that an 
aesthetic “good” is an objective reality 
pertinent to grammar. Church windows 
are frequently much admired, but they 
are not the sole standard for judging resi- 
dence and museum windows. 


If the three basic postulates of this ex- 
position are acceptable and if the deriva- 
tions are legitmate and valid, the following 
conclusions appear to be justifiable: 


First, it is possible for the English teacher 
to hold an integrated, consistent philosophy 
of grammar and rhetoric which is based 
on and makes use of the relevant under- 
lying disciplines, and which allows him 
as much practical objectivity as most of the 
learned disciplines permit. It seems to be 
true that most of our colleagues in other 
fields have renounced authoritarianism and 
are encouraging students to demand rea- 
sons which they can verify instead of 
dogmas which they must swallow; it is 
not likely that the English teacher can 
long claim exemption from this tendency, 
and it is likely that he will be much 
happier when he can be as objective as a 
psychologist or a sociologist. 
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Second, if the English instructor chooses 
to use scientific methodology, then he will 
have to divorce the study and teaching of 
“correct” usage from the study and teach- 
ing of grammar. This means that in usage 
he must follow the general principles of 
modern scientific language study. If the 
study of grammar as an intellectual dis- 
cipline is to be inciuded in a curriculum 
(and the curriculum-maker must decide 
whether it is or is not), then the course 
must be different from what passes for 
grammar today. Conventional formal gram- 
mar, which is an eclectic application of 
certain rules of Latin grammar to ar- 
bitrarily selected segments of English 
morphology and syntax, must give way 
to a thorough-going inductive study of the 
English language. The traditional super- 
stitious identification of the “rules” of 
English grammar with the “rules” of a 
mythical “good English” must go. 

Third, the present dichotomy between 
the specialists and the teachers (includ- 
ing textbook writers) appears to have little 
excuse for existence and little hope for 
survival. It cannot be long that English 
teachers who hold scholarly research in 
literature in high regard will persist in 
ignoring scholarly research in language. 
If the literature teachers were scornful of 
objectivity generally, then the objective 
study of language could hardly hope to 
attract them; but factual knowledge in 
literary history has become indispensable, 
and factual knowledge in language must 
surely become equally indispensable. 


1951; THE ROMANTIC UNITY OF “KUBLA KHAN” 


Ricuarp Harter Focie 


In his valuable book on Keats’ Crafts- 
manship, M. R. Ridley has cited Kubla 
Khan along with the “magic casements” 
passage of Keats’s “Nightingale” ode as 
the very essence of “the distilled sorcer- 
ies of Romanticism,” and his statement 
is more or less typical. This concept of 
“romantic magic” has its sanction and 
is by no means to be discarded as point- 
less. In practice, however, it has had the 


unfortunate effect of discouraging critical 
analysis; and it likewise plays into the 
hands of those of our contemporaries who 
incline to look upon Romantic poetry as 
a kind of moonlit mist, which dissolves 
at the touch of reality and reason. 

The fascinating but uncritical study 
of Lowes, with its emphasis upon the irra- 
tional and the unconscious, and its untiring 
quest for sources, has had an equally un- 
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fortunate and discouraging influence. Only 
recently, with the work of Elisabeth 
Schneider and others who have pointed 
the way, has it become possible to think 
of Kubla Khan as other than a kind of 
magnificent freak and to treat it as an 
intelligible poem which lies open to critical 
examination. And the influence of Lowes 
still imposes upon the student the tyranny 
of source study. He has opened so wide a 
field for speculation that scholars are still 
inclined rather to revise or enlarge his 
conclusions than to proceed to the task 
of the critic. 

The study of possible sources for Cole- 
ridge’s imagery is valuable. Whatever we 
can get, in fact, in the way of information 
on the genesis and the circumstances of 
a poem is useful. Such information, how- 
ever, can be dangerous if we exaggerate 
its function and substitute it for the poem 
itself. It is background, not foreground. 
To discover, for instance, a parallel be- 
tween a passage in Plato and a poem of 
Coleridge is valuable when it adds to the 
poem’s potential meaning; but the discovery 
is misused if Plato is permitted to deter- 
mine what Coleridge is talking about. The 
proper place to study Coleridge’s poetry 
is ulnmately The Poetical Works of Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge. 

By implication the foregoing incautious 
remarks bind this essay to a twofold effort: 
first, to give such an account of Kubla 
Khan’s “distilled sorceries” and “romantic 
magic” as will reconcile them with the 
rational and discursive processes of criti- 
cism; and, second, to account for them 
within the bounds of the poem. As to the 
first, no one need fear that our “romantic 
magic” will be dispelled, such a Pyrrhic 
victory as that lying quite beyond either 
the powers or the wishes of the present 
writer. As to the second, I hope for a 
generously loose construction as to what the 
bounds of the poem include. 

A number of contentions must precede 
the specific examination of Kubla Khan. 
First, the immediate literary effect intended 
and obtained in it by Coleridge is pleasure 
—a pleasure which derives from that very 
“Romantic sorcery” of which we have 
spoken. This pleasure, as Pope says of 
Nature, is “the source, and end, and test” 
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of poetic art. It is not necessary, of course, 
to claim that Coleridge has found the 
only means of attaining it. Second, this 
pleasure is in no way incompatible with 
even the profoundest meaning; is in fact 
inseparable from meaning. The basic crite- 
rion for poetry is in the broadest sense 
human interest: a poem should deal with 
a human situation of universal interest 
treated with sympathy, judgment, and 
insight. This human significance is not 
to be regarded as a monopoly of the 
classical or neoclassical humanist but be- 
longs to the Romantic poet as well. Third, 
Kubla Khan embodies the Coleridgean 
doctrine of “the reconciliation of opposites.” 
On this point be it added that the authority 
of the poem is at least equal to prose 
definitions of these doctrines; it is the 
living word, as opposed to the skeleton 
of abstract definition. Neither, however, 
is fully intelligible without the other. 
Finally, Kubla Khan is in the most essential 
sense a completed work, in that it sym- 
bolizes and comprehends the basic Ro- 
mantic dilemma, a crucial problem of art. 


To avoid misunderstanding, let us pref- 
ace interpretation of the poem with a 
self-evident but necessary distinction. Kubla 
Khan is “fanciful” rather than “realistic”; 
the simplest, most basic pleasure it provides 
stems rather from its distance from actuality 
than from any versimilitude or skilful 
imitation of matter of fact. It belongs in 
the category of what Dryden called “the 
fairy way of poetry,” and consideration 
of its meaning must be controlled by our 
understanding of this limitation. With 
this conceded, however, we can still dem- 
onstrate the immensely important fact of 
its basic humanity and significance. The 
setting of Kubla Khan is pleasurable and 
well removed from any contact with the 
sharp edges of the actual; yet within 
its enchanted garden we shall find prob- 
lems of the weightiest import. Thus the 
central situation of the poem is the spacious 
pleasure-garden of Kubla: 

So twice five miles of fertile ground 
With walls and towers were girdled round. . . 


And the poem itself is embodied in this 
garden, various, extensive, yet inclosed 


from the world without. But our esti- 
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mate of the situation is incomplete if it 
ignores the implications of the towered 
walls. A reality against which we must 
fortify ouvselves is hardly a reality which 
we can ignore. We must then extend our 
definition to include this implication and 
consider the core of the poem to reside 
in an opposition or stress between the 
garden, artificial and finite, and the in- 
definite, inchoate, and possibly turbulent 
outside world. 


Since, however, what lies beyond the 
walls is only implied, not imaged, we must 
pass to whatever relationships exist inside 
them. 


In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 
A stately pleasure-dome decree. . 


This pleasure-dome is the focal point of 
the physical setting and is correspondingly 
important. Within the bounds of the en- 
circled garden, the pleasure-dome and the 
river are the opposites to be reconciled. 
The pleasure-dome is associated with Man, 
as Kubla is an emblem of Man; it figures 
his desire for pleasure and safety; it 
stands for strictly human and finite values. 
The image of the dome suggests agreeable 
sensations of roundedness and smoothness; 
the creation of Man, its quasi-geometrical 
shape is simpler than the } ao of Nature 
which surround it, yet blends with them. 
This dome, however, also evokes the re- 
ligious—it is in some sort a temple, if 
only to the mere mortal Kubla Khan. And 
thus there is also a blending or interfusion 
with its opposite, the sacred river Alph. 


The pleasure-dome is the chosen refuge 
of Kubla the mighty, the emperor whose 
every whim is law, who would have tempta- 
tions toward hubris. It is the center of his 
retreat in his haughty withdrawal from a 
world unworthy of him. It is above and 
beyond Nature, a “miracle of rare device” 
in which Man transcends and circumvents 
mere natural processes. It stands amid an 
enormous garden in which a considerable 
segment of wild nature is isolated and 
imprisoned for the delight of the human 
Kubla. 


And there were gardens bright with sinuous 
rills, 
Where blossomed many an incense-bearing tree; 
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And here were forests ancient as the hills, 
Enfolding sunny spots of greenery. 


This description hints, however, that 
Nature here is an uneasy prisoner, or 
perhaps a prisoner who is bounded only 
during her own pleasure. The “forests 
ancient” suggest an existence unknown 
to man and uncoerced by human power, 
whose sway over it is temporary and 
precarious. It is a force and _ being 
unlike Man, busy about its own purposes 
and, like the serpent, inscrutable in the 
labyrinthine wanderings of the “sinuous 
rills” of the gardens. 


Here one may affirm that this setting 
illustrates a typical Romantic conception 
of “the reconciliation of opposites” by 
means of a concrete, visual scene. By a 
process of shading and gradation in light 
and dark, in garden and forest, opposi- 
tions become blended, interfused, and uni- 
fied; and this visual unification extends 
to the feelings and ideas which the scene 
evokes. This is the Romantic “picturesque,” 
more fully to be seen in the landscape of 
Wordsworth’s “Lines . . . above Tintern 
Abbey,” with its complex blending of sky 
and valley, of Man and Nature, objectified 
in blending and gradation of color and 
form. In Kubla Khan the effect permits 
us simultaneously and with no sense of 
paradox or jar to receive the gardens as the 
elaborate plaything of a great potentate, 
the emblem of his pride, exclusiveness, 
and power, and also as an ironic com- 
mentary upon the impossibility of any real 
ownership of Nature. 

These oppositions, however, are only 
a subtheme or prelude. The river is the 
true exemplar of nonhuman forces, sub- 
human and superhuman alike. Even the 
“deep romantic chasm” of its rising is 
incompatible with the order of Kubla’s 
pleasure-grounds. It “slants athwart”; it 
cuts across the pattern. The simile of the 
“woman wailing for her demon-lover” 
invests it with the supernatural, the 
Arabian Nights wonder and fear of the 
jinni, beings unfriendly to man and yet 
obscurely connected with him. 


Of the river itself most noticeable is 
the brevity of its surface course in rela- 
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tion to the hidden potentialities of its 
subterranean flowing: 
Five miles meandering with a mazy motion 
Through wood and dale the sacred river ran, 
Then reached the caverns measureless to man 
And sank in tumult to a lifeless ocean. . . 
Treated as a whole and in its relationship 
with the dome and the pleasure-grounds, 
the river is the primordial and the irrational, 
whatever lies beyond the control of the 
rational and conscious mind. The power 
of the source, vividly imaged in the danc- 
ing rocks— 
And from this chasm, with ceaseless turmoil 
seething 
As if this earth in fast thick pants were breath- 
ing, 
A no fountain momently was forced 
Amid whose swift half-intermitted burst 
Huge fragments vaulted like rebounding hail, 
Or chafty grain beneath the thresher’s fail: 
And ’mid these dancing rocks at once and ever 
It flung up momently the sacred river . . — 
is a power beyond mortal man, even be- 
yond Kubla Kahn. This source is creation 
and birth, a force and urge at once frenetic 
and turbulent and also rhythmical and 
regular. At the mouth is death, icy and 
lifeless, where Alph in tumult returns to 
the underground. As with the source, 
powers unknown and uncontrollable are 
at work, descending at last to quiescence. 
Here are potentialities not of death ab- 
solutely but relative to what can be 
imagined and experienced. 

Thus the opposition between river and 
dome. But here we must shift our em- 
phasis, as previously with the pleasure- 
grounds themselves, more fully to Alph. 
The river is human life, past, present, 
and future, birth, life, and death. For 
five miles it runs upon the surface, con- 
sents, “meandering with a mazy motion,” 
to harmonize with the order of Kubla’s 
estate, to yield to his power. It is like 
Bede’s famous bird which flies in a moment 
through the warm hall, swiftly proceeding 
from unknown birth to unknown death. 
And Kubla in his pleasure-dome is Man, 
living in his special cosmos of palace and 
garden, but hearing 

. the mingled measure 
From the fountain and the caves. . 
Impulses unaccountable, creative and 


deadly alike, comprehending more of life 
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than the reason can grasp. It is amid the 
tumult that Kubla hears the ominous 
prophecy of war, and this from the dying, 
the caves of ice. The poem as narrative 
can go no further than this, for the de- 
struction is implied of Kubla’s elaborate 
and artificial escape. The complex order 
and equilibrium of his existence are over- 
set by the mere hint. This statement im- 
plies, of course, that the pattern must not 
within the m be broken and that 
Kubla is never to emerge from his walled 
pleasure-grounds. 

Yet in an important sense the pattern 
is broken in that Coleridge continues the 
lyric but abandons the story. Suddenly the 
imagery shifts to the “damsel with a 
dulcimer.” This damsel, the Abyssinian 
maid, is most simply comparable to the 
muse invoked by the classical poet. She 
has, as has been suggested, a relation 
to Milton’s heavenly muse Urania, as the 
stimulating speculations about the source 
of “Mount Abora” indicate. It is valu- 
able to compare her also, as does Miss 
Schneider, to Platonic inspiration, the furor 
poeticus of the bard. Appropriately, how- 
ever, to Coleridge’s Romanticism and to 
the special context of Kubla Khan, she is 
wild and remote, with the glamour and 
terror of a far-off, mysterious land, marvel- 
ous, inaccessible, yet rich with the signif- 
icant associations of literature. So Keats 
in a lyric much akin to Kubla Khan: 

I saw parched Abyssinia rouse and sing 

To the silver cymbals’ ring! 

I saw the whelming vintage hotly pierce 

Old Tartary the fierce! — 
The damsel is as well the ideal singer, 
the archetypal poet. The transmission of 
her song, if transmission there could be, 
would be like the conception of imitation 
in Longinus, where the divine fire passes 
from poet to poet, and Plato emulates 
Homer in the beneficent rivalry of genius. 
But Coleridge is modest, with the clear 
sense that the song can never be equaled: 

Could I revive within me 

Her symphony and song, 

To such a deep delight ‘twould win me 

That with music loud and long 

I would build that dome in air. . . 

The phrase “deep delight” carries us 
into the problem of pleasure, more es- 
pecially into the problem of the pleasure 
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which the particular poem Kubla Khan 
should provide. This delight is for Cole- 
ridge as well as Wordsworth the pre- 
requisite of poetic creation, the imaginative 
joy and effluence described in “Dejection: 
An Ode.” But here it is also an effect 
peculiar to the poem itself: a kind of 
magic, an apparently naive delight in the 
presentation of wonders, and in gorgeous 
images evoked in imagination in the sort 
of pleasure st:xgested by the classic ancient 
‘accounts of Phito, Aristotle, and Longinus. 

This pleasure is also partly from 
variety and fulness—wonders which satisfy, 
as for a child at a carnival. These qualities 
are embodied not only in the imagery but 
in fulness and variety of melodic move- 
ment in the verse, which would bear more 
thorough discussion than can be given 
here. The word “symphony” in line 43 
is not lightly or carelessly used. The 
delight is rounded and completed by the 
dark tinge of the “deep romantic chasm,” 
the turbulent power of the river, the doom 
of the ancestral voices, and lastly by the 
mingling of dread and enchantment in the 
closing lines, where the holiness of the 
inspired poet is in a sense unholy too, an 
affair as it were of the infernal gods as 
much as the clear deity of Apollo. 

The interpretation in earlier pages has 
attempted to demonstrate an essential pro- 
fundity and universality in the theme of 
Kubla Khan. It remains to assert that 
pleasure is in no way incompatible with 
significance. In some contemporary poet- 
ry and criticism there seems implicit the 
notion that it is somehow dishonest and 
shameful to please, an attitude which 
has tellingly been termed “the new 
Puritanism.” One feels inclined to re- 
new the old question, “Dost thou think, 
because thou art virtuous, there shall be 
no more cakes and ale?” But in Kubla 
Khan, as probably in all good Romantic 
poetry, the pleasure which draws us within 
the poem is also inseparable from its full 
meaning. Imaginative delight in the won- 
ders of the pleasure-ground is indispensable 
to the sense of their opposite. Fully to 
appreciate the theme’s potentialities, we 
must be beguiled into believing momen- 
tarily in the permanency of the imperma- 
nent, the possibility of the impossible. The 


fullest meaning, a synthesis of antitheses, 
calls for feeling and imagination at full 
stretch, reconciled with intellectual scope 
and understanding. And pleasure, one may 
claim, is the basis and beginning of the 
process. 

Our final contention re-emphasizes the 
depth and significance of Kubla Khan. It 
is in the truest sense a completed work, in 
that it symbolizes and comprehends the 
crucial Romantic dilemma. In a more ob- 
vious sense it is clearly unfinished: as a 
narrative it barely commences, and it shifts 
abruptly with the Abyssinian maid from 
objective to subjective. Considered as lyric, 
however, it is self-contained and whole. The 
Romantic poet as idealist and monist 
strives to include within his cosmos both 
actual and ideal, as in Coleridge, Words- 
worth, Shelley, even Byron, and to some 
extent Keats. His attempt, however, co- 
exists with his consciousness that he seeks 
the unattainable, the ideal can never be 
fully actualized. Thus in good Romantic 
poetry there is a continuous tension, com- 
pacted of the sense of the immense po- 
tentialities of his theme set off against 
the knowledge that they can only partially 
be realized. This tension and conflict can 
be reconciled and rendered valuable partly 
by the poet’s own belief in the value of 
the attempt itself. The poet excels himself 
as it were by force; he is stimulated to 
creation rather than falling into despair. 
Above all, he benefits by understanding 
and accepting his dilemma even while 
trying to rise above it nonetheless. 

And this is eminently the case with 
Kubla Khan. Coleridge provides a scene 
and experience too fine for common na- 
ture’s daily food. With exquisite judgment 
he forbears the attempt to explain what 
can only be hinted and dramatizes instead 
what is lost in the very fact of relinquish- 
ing it. But amid the master-artist’s skilful 
manipulation of interest and suspense, his 
suggestions of “more than meets the eye,” 
is the human interest, the complexity and 
spacious grasp, without which the rest 
would be rothing, could not separately 
exist. Properly understood, Romantic 
poetry is never a cheat, although it often 
labors under the disadvantage of being 
extremely agreeable. 
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1952: FESTE’S NIGHT 


ALAN S. DowNER 


Of Shakespeare’s romantic comedies, 
none has manifested a more robust stage 
life than Twelfth Night. Something about 
the mixture of the elements in it seems 
to’ present a perennial challenge to our 
actors and directors. We remember with 
the greatest pleasure the delightfully 
imaginative production conceived and 
played by Miss Jane Cowl, its setting 
the pages of a vast picture book turned, 
with great appropriateness, by Feste, the 
clown. We remember thankfully Miss 
Cowl’s own performance in which the 
style and grace of her action and the rich 
music of her voice established the proper 
balance and blending of the romantic 
with the more boisterous elements of 
the play. We remember the Webster- 
Theatre Guild revival, with Miss Helen 
Hayes’s tomboyish Viola and Maurice 
Evans’ preposterous but somehow comi- 
cally appropriate cockney steward. And 
we are constantly reminded by stage his- 
tories and volumes of memoirs of the 
Twelfth Night of Harley Grarville-Bark- 
er, a revolution in the theory aad prac- 
tice of Shakespearean staging. This 
continuing success with twentieth-century 
audiences is history, but it is nonetheless 
surprising. 


“LADY, YOU HAVE BEEN MISTOOK” 


It is a little surprising, to begin with, 
that contemporary audiences who have 
delighted in a Freudian Hamlet and an 
anti-Fascist Brutus should take pleasure in 
a plot which involves so antiquated and 
unrealistic a device as the separation, wan- 
derings, and reunion of identical twins. 
This can, I think, be seen in no enlightened 
way—it is a comic bolus, and the audience 
is required to swallow it or go to the 
movies. Tie Elizabethans, who had no 
choice, swallowed it without gagging; it 
was a conventional plot, and no doubt 
they agreed with Mr. Bayes that a plot 
was only an excuse to bring in fine things. 

In Twelfth Night, to be sure, Shake- 
speare spares us much of the tedious 


coming and going that characterize the 
two Antipholuses and the two Dromios 
of his earlier handling of the Twins Con- 
fused. Yet his plot insistently turns upon 
them: the mistaking of Sebastian for 
Viola brings about the public dénoue- 
ment of the comic knot. Further, the con- 
frontation of Sebastian and Viola, dressed 
in her brother’s clothes, gives occasion for 
an anagnoresis. 

In the last scene of Twelfth Night Viola 
stands face to face with her newly re- 
covered twin, Sebastian. The two stand 
at a distance, savoring the pleasure of a 
quest about to be successfully concluded, 
and exchange their tokens: their father’s 
name, the mole upon his brow, the date 
of his death, Sebastian’s clothing. After 
wanderings, uncertainties, and confusions 
they luxuriate in the security of an un- 
disguised truth, of certain reality. 

But this is a recognition on more than 
one level. Sebastian’s acknowledgment of 
Viola opens the stubbornly shut eyes of 
Orsino. He recognizes both the fact and, 
slowly, the truth behind the fact. At first 
he recalls only Viola’s ambiguous declara- 
tion that she can never love woman as she 
does him and requests to see her in her 
‘woman’s weeds, to see, as it were, an 
outward sign. A moment later, prompted 
by Olivia and his own recollection of 
Viola’s devoted service, he offers her his 
hand in marriage. Perfunctory as the action 
is, we are nonetheless permitted to conclude 
that Orsino is at last acting realistically, 
that he no longer pursues the impossible 
she, the Unattainable Beloved, but recog- 
nizes the principle of a marriage of true 
minds. 


“POR SUCH DISGUISE AS HAPLY SHALL 
BECOME THE FORM OF MY INTENT” 


The familiar convention of the Twins 
Confused is thus employed by Shake- 
speare for purposes beyond the conven- 
tion. The unraveling of identities is not 
the end but the means to the end of his 
comedy. And, in order that the confusion 
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of brother and sister may be convincing, 
he is forced to resort to another conven- 
tion of his stage, the “breeches role.” 
Like the conventional recognition scene, 
however, the conventional disguise becomes 
essential both to the plot and to the basic 
idea of Twelfth Night. 

Viola is most explicit as to the reasons 
for concealing her identity in man’s cloth- 
ing. Both she and the audience understand 
clearly the motive of her act; there is no 
self-deception involved. Yet this disguise, 
innocently undertaken for the best of 
reasons, works a certain amount of havoc. 
Poor Olivia is so charmed by Viola’s 
“outside” that she loses her heart to a 
dream. 

The question of truth is raised at once 
by Viola upon meeting Olivia. Olivia, 
you will recall, is “disguised”; Maria has 
thrown a veil over her face. To this veil 
Viola cannot address her prepared speech, 
since it refers to the beauty of the ad- 
dressee, and at her request the veil is 
withdrawn that she may look at the pic- 
ture. Her reaction is one of Shakespeare’s 
most famous comic lines “Excellently done, 
if God did all.” It is a good joke, but it 
is more: it is related to the central idea 
of God’s handiwork gilded and distorted 
by the artifices of man. God has made 
Olivia beautiful and has also given her a 
natural function, but this she is apparently 
determined to avoid through her foolish 
decision to yield to “no kind of suit; No, 
not the Duke’s.” 

Feste, too, is disguised both in costume 
and in behavior. His suit is motley, the 
uniform of the Fool, and he carries the 
tabor and perhaps the bauble as_ his 
badge of office. When, however, Olivia 
calls him a fool—and we must return to 
this scene again—he points out that “Cucul- 
lus non facit monachum.” And as the man 
inside the monk’s robe may be anything 
but a monk in spirit, so he, Feste, wears not 
motley in his brain. His disguise, like 
Viola's, is a kind of protection; he is an 
allowed fool and he may speak frankly 
what other men, in other disguises, must say 
only to themselves. 

Two characters only in the play are 
notably undisguised. Sir Toby scorns to 
pretend that he is anything but what he 
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appears, and Sebastian exposes his identity 
openly on his first entrance. Sir Toby, 
to be sure, is frequently a little disguised 
by wine, yet his pee Met only empha- 
sizes his characteristic attitude: “Is this a 
world to hide virtues in?” He is disgusted 
with his niece for her foolish behavior, 
he flouts Malvolio as a poseur, and he 
savors freely all the good things, the cakes 
and ale, that life has to offer. The audience 
cannot fail to recognize in him a familiar 
type, taking life as it comes “all most 
natural,” Maria’s pun not intended. 


Disguise, of course, is not merely a matter 
of costume and pose. When Viola informs 
her master that she is all the daughters of 
her father’s house and all the brothers too, 
she is masking her meaning in words, in 
a riddle. “A fustian riddle” betrays Mal- 
volio, and in the second wooing scene be- 
tween Olivia and Viola there occurs a 
passage of stichomythia, a device of 
dialogue that had its origin in riddling 
speech: 


Outvia: I prithee tell me what thou thinkst 
of me. 

Viota: That you do think you are not what 
you are. 

Ouwsa: If I think so, I think the same of 
you. 
: Vora: Then think you right. I am not what 
I am. 


It is by words alone that Sir Toby 
maintains his ascendancy over Sir Andrew, 
by pun and false logic and sheer volubility 
convincing him that he is not what he is, 
an asshead and a coxcomb and a knave. 
By words alone he brings about the duel 
between Andrew and Viola and so fills 
each fencer with false ideas of the other’s 
skill that both are defeated before a sword 
has been crossed. His facility with words 
traps him at last, bringing him into open 
conflict with Antonio and with Sebastian 
and forcing the surrender of his freedom 
to Maria as a recompense for her own 
cleverness in trapping Malvolio with a 
riddling letter. 


Feste’s whole art and function depend 
upon his talents as a “notable corrupter 
of words,” and he has much wisdom to 
utter on what we should probably call 
the problem of semantics. He concludes 
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one wit combat by declaring that “words 
are grown so false that I am loath to 
prove reason with them.” In many ways 
he is the central figure of the play, the 
symbol of its meaning. The plot could get 
on without him, no doubt; his practical 
function as message-bearer could be taken 
over by Fabian, who has little enough 
to keep him busy. But he is no mere em- 
bellishment. Without Feste, Twelfth Night 
would not be the enduring comedy it is 
but another romantic farce like The Com- 
edy of Errors. Twelfth Night is Feste’s 
night. 


WISE MAN’S ART” 


The Fool is as conventional in Shake- 
spearean comedy as the intriguing slave 
or parasite in Plautus or Moliére. But, 
while Feste shares some of the character- 
istics of Tranio-Phormio-Sganarelle, he 
does not, like them, dazzle our eyes by 
juggling the elements of the plot into a 
complex pattern which only he can sort 
out for the necessary fortunate conclu- 
sion. Until the last act of the play, he 
does little but jest or sing. But for all his 
failure to take a positive part in the in- 
trigue—emphasized perhaps when he drops 
out of the baiting of Malvolio—for all that 
he is not, that is to say, a protagonist, he 
nonetheless propounds the theme which 
gives Twelfth Night its unity and makes 
a single work of art out of what might 
have been a gorgeous patchwork. 


A brief examination of the matter of 
the comedy will suggest the basis for such 
a conclusion. Twelfth Night is compound- 
ed of two, perhaps three, “plots,” more 
or less independent actions, each of which 
must be rounded off before the play is 
concluded. In the first, Duke Orsino’s eyes 
must be opened to the true nature of love 
that he may marry Viola; in the second, 
Malvolio must be reduced from the de- 
luded superman to fallible humanity; in the 
third, which is closely tied with the first, 
Sebastian must be substituted for Viola 
in the affections of Olivia. 


The structure is skilfully contrived not 
only to keep all three plots going and 
maintain a reasonable connection among 
them but to emphasize the similarity of 
their themes. Like most panoramic drama, 
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the play may be divided into three organic 
movements rather than the meaningless 
editorial division into five acts. The first 
of these movements, from the introduction 
of Orsino to Viola’s discovery that she has 
charmed Olivia (1, 1—II, 3), is concerned 
almost exclusively with establishing the 
triangular love affair. Toby, Andrew, and 
Maria are brought on to whet our appetites 
for their plot, and, just before the move- 
ment ends, Sebastian appears that we may 
be reassured all will come right before 
the play is over. However, we should note 
a speech of Feste’s made to Maria during 
his first appearance (I, 5), in which he 
refers obliquely to the common subject 
of the separate actions: “If Sir Toby 
would leave drinking, thou wert as witty 
a piece of Eve’s flesh as any in Illyria.” 
If all were as it should be and according 
to the order of nature, Toby would wed 
Maria. But Toby drinks, and the Duke 
loves Olivia, and Olivia (as we shall see 
in a moment) loves Viola. All most un- 
natural. 


In the second movement (II, 3—IV, 1) 
the love triangle remains unchanged, and 
the trapping of Malvolio occupies most 
of the action. We observe the offense for 
which he is to be punished, the plotting 
of revenge, and the success of the scheme. 
Sebastian has again made only a token 
appearance, but in the final scene of the 
movement (III, 4) all three actions are 
brought together with the greatest of ease 
as the deluded Malvolio is handed over to 
Toby, and Andrew and Viola are inveigled 
into a duel from which both are rescued 
by the intervention and arrest of Sebastian’s 
friend, Antonio. 


The final movement, the last two acts 
of the play, is in a sense Sebastian’s. Mis- 
taken for Viola, he brings about a fortunate 
unknotting of the love tangle, rescues his 
friend Antonio from the clutches of the 
Duke, and forces a confession of their 
machinations from Toby and company. The 
point to notice here is that Feste is the char- 
acter who, innocently enough, drives Se- 
bastian into Olivia’s arms. It is Feste’s only 
direct contribution to the action of the play; 
it is also the single decisive action which 
cuts the comic knot; and it is a visual 


dramatic symbol of his relationship to 
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the whole play. It is the action of a man 
whose professional function is to perceive 
and declare the true state of affairs in the 
face of scorn, threats, and discouragement 
from the self-deluded. Shakespeare has in 
fact prepared us for this action at several 
important points earlier in the play. 

On his first appearance, with Maria, 
Feste demonstrates not only that he is 
able to more than hold his own in a wit 
combat but that he is shrewd enough to 
see the true state of affairs in the house- 
hold. A moment later, with the license 
of an allowed fool, he is demonstrating 
to Olivia the folly of her resolution to 
withdraw from the world for seven years 
in mourning for her brother. 


Fesre: Good madonna, why mournest thou? 

Outwia: Good fool, for my brother’s death. 

Feste: I think his soul is in hell, madonna. 

Outwt: I know his soul is in heaven, fool. 

Feste: The more fool, madonna, to mourn 

for your brother's soul, being in heaven. Take 
away the fool, gentlemen [I, 5, 72-78]. 
The little passage is in the most artificial 
of dialogue forms, stichomythia, and it is 
perhaps only a bit of logic-chopping, but 
it presents the common-sense view of a 
sentimental and un-Christian attitude. 

The exposure of Olivia takes place in 
the first movement of the play. In the 
second movement Feste undertakes to tell 
the Duke a few plain truths, but, since 
the undeceiving of the mighty is ticklish 
business, he goes about it in an oblique 
manner. 

Shakespeare has introduced the Duke in 
a most ambiguous way. To him falls an 
opening speech as rich in texture and 
sound as any love poetry in the language. 
To him also falls an attitude that cannot 
fail to win both our admiration and our 
exasperation. We admire his constancy, 
that is, but are somewhat impatient with 
his refusal to “take his answer.” Further, 
if we accept him at his own evaluation as 
presented in his speeches, his sudden switch 
to Viola in the last scene become pure 
comic convention without reason or mean- 
ing, a botched-up happy ending. 

But, if we have been beguiled by our 
own sentimentality into sympathy with 
the Duke, Feste will set us right, and 
most particularly in that romantic scene 
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(Il, 4) where he has been thrust in to sing 
the song which Viola seems not prepared 
to perform.’ It is as early in the morning 
as the love-smitten Duke would arise from 
bed. He enters, calling at once for music, 
and requests Cesario (that is, Viola) for 
that “old and antique song” they heard 
last night. While his servant Curio goes in 
search of Feste to sing it, Orsino proceeds 
to analyze it for us. The description is 
famous and explicit: 


It is old and plain, 
The spinsters and the knitters in the sun, 
And the free maids that weave their thread 
with bones, 
Do use to chant it. It is silly sooth, 
And dallies with the innocence of love 
Like the old age [IlI, 4, 44-49]. 


That is, a simple song, presumably a 
folk song or ballad, fit accompaniment to 
a household task. It is a love song, but 
not impassioned, not from the point of 
view of fervent youth. It dallies with 
the harmless pleasure of love as if the ex- 
perience were but the memory of the 
old, a memory recollected in tranquil- 
lity. Whereupon Feste sings: 


Come away, come away, death, 
And in sad cypress let me be laid. 
Fly away, fly away, breath; 
I'm slain by a fair cruel maid. 
My shroud of white, stuck all with yew, 
O prepare it! 
My part of death, no one so true 
Did share it. 


In the second stanza the love imagery 
becomes more extravagant. 


‘There has been much ingenuity expended on 
the search for an explanation for this awkward 
non sequitur. Possibly, we are dealing with a 
revision of the text in which the boy new-cast 
for Viola was less versatile than his predecessor. 
In that case the present interpretation is a 
further demonstration of the playwright’s skill 
in making a virtue of necessity. It is intriguing 
also to speculate that, since Feste sings all the 
other songs in the play. Shakespeare in revis- 
ing took this opportunity of tightening up his 
structure. But, barring the resurrection of 
Ireland or Collier, proof for such hypotheses 
can never be forthcoming, and, however 
happily we would welcome it, it is of second- 
ary importance in dealing with a work of art 
as an entity in itself. 
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Not a flower, not a flower sweet, 
On my black coffin let there be strown; 
Not a friend, not a friend greet 
My poor corpse, where my bones shall be 
thrown. 
A thousand, thousand sighs to save, 
Lay me, O where 
Sad, true lover ne’er find my grave, 
To weep there. 


Without the original music, which can- 
not be traced, it is impossible to say for 
certain, but, from the striking difference 
between the song as anticipated and the 
song as sung, Feste seems to have been 
mocking, indirectly, the Duke’s passion. 
“Come away, death” is indeed a love 
song, but it can hardly be said to dally 
with the innocence of love. This would 
explain the Duke’s abrupt, “There’s for 
the pains,” and his immediate dismissal, 
not only of the singer,? but of his entire 
court. Perhaps he is afraid that there may 
have been some sniggering behind his back 
as Feste sang. There is just a hint in the 
play that his household is a little wearied 
of his unavailing pursuit of Olivia. 


And Feste, going off, dares a parting 
thrust. “Now the melancholy god protect 
thee,” he says, and bids him put to sea to 
make a good voyage of nothing. In this 
scene, I suggest, Feste “exposes” the Duke 
as he has earlier exposed Olivia. By mock- 
ing them both, he points out that their 
loves are sentimental and foolish. And the 
Duke, unlike Olivia, is angry. He dismisses 
his attendants and sends Viola once more 
to “same sovereign cruelty,” with a stub- 
born determination to act out the role he 
has cast himself in. 


With this as a clue to his character, the 
actor of course has it in his power to make 
evident the Duke’s melancholy, his fashion- 
able love-sickness, from the start. In the 
first scene, even in his gorgeous opening 
set-piece, he is plainly worshiping love for 
its own sake and fostering his emotion for 
sentimental purposes. His first words de- 
mand that the music play on, that he may 
experience again his pleasurable mood of 
Thwarted Lover. For all the beauty of the 


*With a formula which is exactly duplicated 
only in Henry IV’s angry dismissal of his in- 
subordinate nobles, 
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verse, the attitude is distinctly unhealthy. 
He must have music for his love to feed on, 
even upon arising in the morning; or, for 
a substitute, a garden of sweet-scented 
flowers. And is he not, like Romeo in the 
throes of puppy love for the equally un- 
responsive Rosaline, “best when least in 
company”? 

The parallel exposing of Malvolio, which 
is capped by Feste in the third movement, 
is the clearest statement of the theme in 
action, since it is unencumbered by roman- 
tic love, an element which can blind an 
audience to the true state of affairs as 
effectively as it can blind the romantic 
lovers. Malvolio, in this play, is plain text. As 
Olivia’s steward he is sufficiently in charge 
of her affairs to bring suit against a sea 
captain for dereliction of duty; as her but- 
ler, he is ready with falsehoods to defend 
her privacy; as her would-be husband, he 
has prepared schemes for the proper and 
efficient conduct of their household. These 
are all admirable traits for his several 
capacities: the alert businessman, the 
devoted servant, the careful husband. But 
there is a fault in him, an obvious fault. 
There is something too much of the cold 
gaze from half-shut eyes down the promi- 
nent beak, something too much of the 
demure travel of regard. Malvolio would 
not only be virtuous, he would have others 
so, and he would define the term. It is a 
cause of delight to discover that the elegant 
creature with snow-broth in his veins, so 
superior to the drunken carousing of Toby, 
the witty trifling of Feste, the dalliance 
of Olivia—that this man of virtue is only 
human, like ourselves. And in this exposure, 
that the whirligig of time may bring his 
revenges, Feste is permitte to play the 
visually dominant part. 

The action is so arranged that, of all the 
conspirators, only Feste has a scene alone 
with Malvolio, in which, for nobody’s 
pleasure but his own, he teases and torments 
the benighted steward and reduces the 
proud man to a state of wretched grovel- 
ing: “I tell thee,” cries Malvolio at last, 
“| am as well in my wits as any man in 
Illyria,” and Feste replies, “Well-a-day that 
you were, sir.” 

This does not seem to be idly spoken. 
Feste is saying that he wishes Malvolio 
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were not sick of self-love but like a normal 
Illyrian. Like Toby, for example, who 
would go to church in a galliard and return 
in a coranto, and whose fair round belly 
symbolizes his philosophy, that there is a 
place for cakes and ale even in a world 
turning Puritan. The point is made simply 
and emphatically, with Feste solus on the 
stage, and Malvolio perhaps clamoring be- 
hind the Judas window of the stage door: 
the Elizabethan equivalent of a motion- 
picture close-up—on Feste. 


Thus it is Feste’s function in both parts 
of the action to make plain to the audience 
the artificial, foolish attitudes of the prin- 
cipal figures. Malvolio loves himself, Orsino 
loves love, and Olivia loves a ghost. This, 
says Feste, is unnatural, against common 
sense. In this similarity of situation and 
Feste’s single-minded attitude in each case 
lies the unity of Twelfth Night, its theme. 

Feste states it clearly. Since he is pri- 
marily a singing fool, he states it in song: 


What is love? "Tis not hereafter; 
Present mirth hath present laughter. . . . 
Youth’s a stuff will not endure. 


Feste’s philosophy is as old as the hills, 
as old as the comic attitude, the acceptance 
of the facts of life. His philosophy, how- 
ever, goes somewhat deeper than a mere 
sentimental optimism. 


Journeys end in lovers’ meeting 
Every wise man’s son doth know. 


As a wise man’s son. or as an understanding 
fool, he see to it that there shall be a 
meeting of true lovers at the end of the 
journey of Viola and Sebastian. In his 
scene with Malvolio he even discards his 
priestly disguise and appears in his own 
motley to restore the vision of the self- 
blinded man. And, by his introduction of 
Sebastian to Olivia, he makes possible the 
shedding of all disguises both physical and 
spiritual at the dénouement. 


Critical opinion has been somewhat 
divided about Feste. There is general agree- 
ment about his remarkable clean-spoken- 
ness; he has been called the merriest of 
Shakespeare’s fools, and the loneliest. He 
has been taken to be the symbol of mis- 
rule that governs the Twelfth Night activi- 
ties. Yet, when the recognition scene is 
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over, all the characters romantically paired 
off, Malvolio reduced to a very human 
bellow—“I’ll be revenged on the whole pack 
of you!”~and Feste prepares to sing his 
foolish little epilogue, does he not seem 
to be something more than merry, or 
lonely, or the spirit of misrule? 


Observe him, alone on the great stage 
which is the emptier for the departure 
of the grandly dressed ladies and gentlemen 
who have crowded it during the last scene, 
and the quieter after the vigorous excitement 
that attended the dénouement: the twins 
united, the marriage and betrothal, the 
explosion of Malvolio, the brawling of 
Andrew and Toby. Feste is perhaps older 
than the other characters, “a fool that the 
Lady Olivia’s father took much delight in.” 
But he has been, for a fool, a rather quiet 
character; no loud, bawdy jokes and very 
little slapstick. His brain is not parti- 
colored: cucullus non facit monachum. As 
Viola observes: 


This fellow’s wise enough to play the fool, 
And to do that well craves a kind of wit. 
He must observe their mood on whom he jests, 
The quality of persons and the time; 

Not, like the haggard, check at every feather 
That comes before his eyes. This is a practice 
As full of labor as a wise man’s art. 


It is the function of this fool to speak the 
truth, however quizzically he must phrase 
it. It is his task to persuade his lord and 
lady not to be fools. It is the task of 
comedy, too. 

And now he is alone. Now he sings his 
lonely, foolish song: 


When that I was and a little tiny boy 
With hey, ho, the wind and the rain, etc. 


Perhaps it is not so foolish. There is 
one constant thing in this world, he says, 
the facts of nature, the wind and the rain 
that raineth every day. Thieves may be 
shut out and evil men by bars and locks 
but not the rain that raineth every day. 
Like a true jester, he makes a little joke out 
of his moral. When he took a wife, he 
planned to be master in his own house, but 
nature defeated him, for it is the order of 
nature that men shall be henpecked, and 
suffer from hangovers, as surely as the 
rain shall fall. He emphasizes the antiquity 
of his wisdom: 
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A great while ago, the world began 
With hey, ho, the wind and the rain. 


Then, with a quizzical smile, as if to say, 
“I have made my point, or the comedy has 
made it for me; no need to quote history—” 
he slips into the epilogue pattern we have 
been awaiting: 


123 


But that’s all one, our play is done, 
And we'll strive to please you every day. 


It is, after all, as he reminds us, just 
a play. But it has its purpose for being, just 
as the great tragedies have. Twelfth Night 
is Feste’s night, and we may look to be well 
edified when the Fool delivers the Madmen. 


1954: THE POETRY OF DYLAN THOMAS 


Davin DaIcHEs 


The sudden and premature death of Dy- 
lan Thomas produced elegies and apprecia- 
tions in extraordinary numbers on both 
sides of the Atlantic. Thomas was the most 
poetical poet of our time. He talked and 
dressed and behaved and lived like a poet; 
he was reckless, flamboyant, irreverent, 
innocent, bawdy and bibulous. And his 
verse, too, had a romantic wildness about 
it that even the reader who could make 
nothing of it recognized as “poetic.” In 
the February issue of the new London 
Magazine a 26-year-old British poet wrote 
a letter saying that Thomas represented the 
“archetypal picture of the Poet” for his 
generation, and that the death of this wild 
and generous character produced “some- 
thing like a panic” in the world of letters. 
He was answered in the next issue of the 
magazine by a thirty-one-year-old poet 
who said that this was puerile nonsense 
and deplored what he called the “fulsome 
ballyhoo” which Thomas’s death evoked 
on both England and America. There has 
perhaps been an element of ballyhoo in the 
recent spate of articles about Thomas; but 
sober critical judgment is difficult when 
one is writing of a brilliant young man who 
has died at the very height of his career 
(or at the very height of his promise: we 
shall never tell now). And surely the exag- 
geration of the sense of loss at the death 
of a poet is a sign of health in any culture. 
Now that the shock has in some degree 
worn off, however, we can turn more 
soberly to ask the question: What sort of 
poetry did Dylan Thomas write, and how 
good is it? 

In a note to the collected edition of his 
poems, Thomas wrote: “These poems, with 


all their crudities, doubts, and confusions, 
are written for the love of Man and in 
praise of God. . . .” And in his prologue 
to the same volume he proclaimed his 
intention of celebrating the world and all 
that is in it: 

... as I hack 
This rumpus of shapes 
For you to know 
How I, a spinning man, 
Glory also this star, bird 
Roared, sea born, man torn, 
Hark: I trumpet the place, 
From fish to jumping hill! Look: 
I build my bellowing ark 
To the best of my love 
As the flood begins, 
Out of the fountainhead 
Of fear, rage red, manalive, . 


blood _ blest. 


This prologue is a great hail to the natural 
world, and man as a part of it, and might 
be taken by the careless reader as an im- 
pressionist outpouring of celebratory ex- 
clamations: 


Huloo, my prowed dove with a flute! 
Ahoy, old, sea-legged fox, 

Tom tit and Dai mouse! 

My ark sings in the sun 

At God speeded summer's end 
And the flood flowers now. 


Yet in fact this spontaneous-seeming poem 
is a cunningly contrived work in two move- 
ments of fifty-one lines each, with the second 
section rhyming backwards with the first— 
the first line rhyming with the last, the 
second with the second last, and so on, the 
only pair of adjacent lines rhyming being 
the fifty-first and the fifty-second. Whether 
the ear catches this complicated cross 


rhyming or not, it is part of a cunning 
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pattern of ebb and flow, of movement and 
counter-movement, which runs through the 
poem. This single piece of evidence is per- 
haps enough to prove that, for all the ap- 
arance of spontaneity and sometimes of 
ree association that his poems present to 
some readers, Thomas was a remarkably 
conscientious craftsman for whom meaning 
was bound up with pattern and order. No 
modern poet in English has had a keener 
sense of form or has handled stanzas and 
verse paragraphs—whether traditional or 
original—with more deliberate cunning. 
It is worth stressing this at the outset, 
because there are still some people who talk 
of Thomas as though he were a writer of 
an inspired mad rhetoric, of glorious, tum- 
bling, swirling language, which fell from his 
pen in magnificent disorder. He has been 
held up by some as the antithesis of Eliot 
and his school, renouncing the cerebral or- 
derliness of the 1920’s and the 1930’s in fa- 
vour of a new romanticism, an engaging 
irresponsibility. And on the other hand 
there are those who discuss his poems as 
though they are merely texts for exposition, 
ignoring the rhyme scheme and the com- 
plicated verbal and visual patterning to 
concentrate solely on the intellectual impli- 
cations of the images. The truth is that 
Thomas is neither a whirling romantic nor 
a metaphysical imagist, but a poet who uses 
pattern and metaphor in a complex crafts- 
manship in order to create a ritual of cele- 
bration. He sees life as a continuous 
process, sees the workings of biology as 
a magical transformation producing unity 
out of identity, identity out of unity, the 
generations linked with one another and 
man linked with nature. Again and again 
in his early poems he seeks to find a poetic 
ritual for the celebration of this identity: 


Before I knocked and flesh let enter, 

With liquid hands tapped on the womb, 
I who was shapeless as the water 
That shaped the Jordan near 
Was brother to Mnetha’s daughter 
And sister to the fathering worm. 


my home 


Or again: 

The force that through the green fuse drives 
the flower 

Drives my green age; that blasts the roots 
of trees 

Is my destroyer. 
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And most clearly of all: 


This bread I break was once the oat, 

This wine upon a foreign tree 

Plunged in its fruit; 

Man in the day or wind at night 

Laid the crops low, broke the grape’s joy... . 
This flesh you break, this blood you let 
Make desolation in the vein, 

Were oat and grape ' 

Born of the sensual root and sap; 

My wine you drink, my bread you snap. 


Man is locked in a round of identities; 
the beginning of growth is also the first 
movement towards death, the beginning of 
love is che first move towards procreation 
which in turn moves toward new growth, 
and the only way out of time’s squirrel-cage 
is to embrace the unity of man with nature, 
of the generations with each other, of the 
divine with the human, of life with death, 
to see the glory and the wonder of it. If 
we ignore the cosmic round to seize the 
moment when we think we have it, we are 
both deluded and doomed: 


I see the boys of summer in their ruin 

Lay the gold tithings barren, 

Setting no store by harvest, freeze the soils; 
There in their heat the winter floods 

Of frozen loves they fetch their girls, 

And drown the cargoed apples in their tides. 
Those boys of light are curdlers in their folly, 
Sour the boiling honey; .. . 


This is from an early poem; and several of 
these early poems strike this note—the note 
of doom in the midst of present pleasure, 
for concealed in each moment lie change 
and death. Thomas did not rush towards 
the celebration of unity in all life and all 
time which later became an important 
theme of comfort for him; he moved to it 
through disillusion and experiment. The 
force that drives the flower and the tree 
to full burgeoning and then to death, 
would destroy him also. Only later came 
the realisation that such destruction is no 
destruction, but a guarantee of immortality, 
of perpetual life in a cosmic eternity: 


And death shall have no dominion. 

Dead men naked they shall be one 

With the man in the wind and the west 
moon; 

When their bones are picked clean and the 
clean bones gone, 
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They shall have stars at elbow and foot; 

Though they go mad they shall be sane, 

Though they sink through the sea they shall 
rise again; 

Though lovers be lost love shall not, 

And death shall have no dominion. 


It is this thought that sounds the note of 
triumph in “Ceremony after a Fire Raid” 
and which provides the comfort in “A 
Refusal to Mourn the Death, by Fire, of 
a Child in London.” 


“A Refusal to Mourn” is a poem worth 
pausing at, for it illustrates not only a 
characteristic theme of what might be 
called the middle Thomas, but also a char- 
acteristic way of handling the theme. The 
poem is ritualistic in tone; its dominant 
images are sacramental; and the curfningly 
contrived rise and fall of the cadence of 
each stanza adds to the note of formal 
ceremony. There are four stanzas, the 
first two and one line of the third contain- 
ing a single sentence which swells out to 
a magnificent surge of meaning. Then, 
after a pause, the final stanza makes a 
concluding ritual statement, an antiphonal 
chant answering the first three stanzas. The 
paraphrasable meaning of the poem is 
simple enough: the poet is saying that 
never, until the end of the world and the 
final return of all things to their primal 
elements, will he distort the meaning of 
the child’s death by mourning. One dies 
but once, and through that death becomes 
re-united with the timeless unity of things. 
But the paraphrasable meaning is not, of 
course, the meaning of the poem, which 
is expanded at each point through a deliber- 
ately sacramental imagery while at the 
same time the emotion is controlled and 
organized by the cadences of the stanza. 
The first stanza and a half describes the 
end of the world as a return from differ- 
entiated identity to elemental unity: 


Never until the mankind making 

Bird beast and flower 

Fathering and all humbling darkness 
Tells with silence the last light breaking 
And the still hour 

Is come of the sea tumbling in harness 


And I must enter again the round 
Zion of the water bead 
And the synagogue of the ear of corn 


Shall I let pray the shadow of a sound 

Or sow my salt seed 

In the least valley of sackcloth to mourn 

The majesty and burning of the child’s 
death. ... 


There is no obscurity here, to anybody who 
knows Thomas’s idiom. We have only to 
recall “This bread I break was once the 
oat” to realise the significance of the first 
three lines of the second stanza. The water 
bead and the ear of corn are symbolic 
primal elements, to which all return at the 
end. But why “Zion of the water bead” 
and “synagogue of the ear of corn”? The 
answer is simply that these are sacramental 
images intended to give a sacramental mean- 
ing to the statement. It is a kind of imagery 
of which Thomas is very fond (one can 
find numerous other examples, among them 
such a phrase as “the parables of sun light” 
in “Poem in October” or his use of Adam 
and Christ in his earlier poems). One might 
still ask why he says “synagogue” and not 
“church.” The answer, I think, is that he 
wants to shock the reader into attention 
to the sacramental meaning. A more every- 
day religious word might pass by as a con- 
ventional poetic image; but “synagogue” 
attracts our attention at once; it has no 
meaning other than its literal one, and there- 
fore can be used freshly in a non-literal 
way. The third stanza continues: 


I shall not murder 

The mankind of her going with a grave truth 

Nor blaspheme down r stations of her 
breath 

With any further 

Elegy of innocence and youth. 


Here words like “mankind,” “blaspheme,” 

“stations of her breath” (recalling “station 

of the Cross”) play an easily discernible 

part in the expansion of the meaning, while 

the pun in “grave truth” represents a device 

common enough in modern poetry. The 

concluding stanza gives the reason, the 

counterstatement: 

Deep with the 
daughter, 

Robed in the long friends, 

The grains beyond age, the dark veins of 
her mother, 

Secret by the unmourning water 

Of the riding Thames. 

After the first death, there is no other. 


first dead lies London’s 
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This echoes, in its own way, the opening 
stanza; but its tone is new; it is that of litur- 
gical proclamation. We need not wince at 
the suggestion that “long friends” means 
(among other things) worms; worms for 
Thomas were not disgusting, but pro- 
foundly symbolic: like maggots they are 
elements of corruption and thus of reuni- 
fication, of eternity. 


How much a poem of this kind owes to 
the imagery and to the cadence, as well as 
to the careful patterning, can be seen at 
once if one takes the perhaps extreme 
method of turning its paraphrasable con- 
tent into conventional rhymed verse: 


Not until doomsday’s final call 

And all the earth returns once more 
To that primaeval home of all, 
When on that insubstantial shore 
The tumbling primal waters foam 
And silence rules her lonely home, 
And I return to whence I came, 
The sacramental child of earth, 
Joining with nature to proclaim 

A death that is a second birth— 
No, not until that final sleep 

Will I for this dead infant weep. 
She lies with her ancestral dead, 
The child of London, home at last 
To earth from whence all life is bred 
And present mingles with the past. 
The unmourning waters lap her feet: 
She has no second death to meet. 


This is doggerel, of course, but it contains, 
in however crude a form, the essential 
paraphrasable meaning of the Thomas poem 
—yet misses everything of any significance 
about it. The note of 1 ‘tual, of sacrament, 
of celebration, achieved through his special 
use of imagery and by other devices, is 
central in Thomas’s poetry. 


I have not given a critical analysis of 
the poem, which space forbids, but merely 
suggested a way of looking at it. “A Refusal 
to Mourn” is a characteristic poem of one 
ong of Thomas’s career, during which 

¢ was drawing together his impressions 
of the unity of all creation and all time to 
serve the purpose of a specific occasion. 
His earlier poems often fail by being too 
packed with metaphor suggestive of iden- 
tity. Words like “Adam,” “Christ,” “ghost,” 
“worm,” “Womb,” phrases like “the mouth 
of time,” “death’s feather,” “beach of flesh,” 
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“hatching hair,” “half-tracked thigh,” 
abound, and though each has its orderly 
place in the poem the reader often feels 
dulled by the continuous impact of re- 
peated words of this kind. The sonnet- 
sequence, “Altarwise by owl-light,” con- 
tains some brilliant identifying imagery 
(suggesting the identity of man with Christ, 
of creation with death, of history with the 
present), but it is altogether too closely 
packed, too dense, to come across effec- 
tively. The opening is almost a self-parody: 
Altarwise by owl-light in the half-way house 
The gentleman lay graveward with his furies; 
Abaddon in the hangnail cracked from Adam, 
And, from his fork, a dog among the fairies, 
The atlas-eater with a jaw for news, 

Bit out the mandrake with to-morrow’s 

scfeam. ... 


The careful explicator will be able to pro- 
duce informative glosses on each of these 
phrases, but the fact remains that the poem 
is congested with its metaphors, and the 
reader is left with a feeling of oppression. 
A fair number of Thomas’s earlier poems 
are obscure for this reason. It is not the 


obscurity of free association or of refer- 

ences to private reading, but an obscurity 

which results from an attempt to pack too 

much into a short space, to make every 

comma tell, as it were. With his continuous 

emphasis on birth, Ae life, the rela- 
c 


tion of parent to Id, growth, the rela- 
tion of body and spirit, of life to death, 
of human and animal to vegetable, and 
similar themes, and his constant search for 
devices to celebrate these and identify 
them with each other, he does not want 
one word to slip which may help in build- 
ing up the total pattern of meaning. One 
of his poems shows how the making of 
continuous connections and identities can 
bewilder the reader: 


To-day, this insect, and the world I breathe, 

Now that my symbols have outelbowed space, 

Time at the city spectacles, and half 

The dear, daft time I take to nudge the 
sentence, 

In trust and tale have I divided sense, 

Slapped down the guillotine, the blood-red 
double 

Of head and tail made witnesses to this 

Murder of Eden and green genesis. 


He is saying here, in his compact meta- 
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phorical way, that expression in language 
(which means expression in time) breaks 
up and so distorts the original vision. In 
his desire to avoid that breaking up he 
sometimes piles up the images and meta- 
phores until the reader simply cannot con- 
strue the lines (as in the sixth stanza of 
“When, like a Running Grace”). But it 
must be emphasised that this is not the 
fault of a bad romantic poetry, too loose 
and exclamatory, but comes from what can 
perhaps be called the classical vice of at- 
tempting to press too much into a little 
space. 

Thomas progressed from those poems 
in which his techniques of identification 
are sometimes pressed too far, through a 
period of “occasional” verse in which he 
focussed his general notions on particular 
incidents and situations to give a grave 
and formal ceremonial poetry. (“A Refusal 
to Mourn,” “Do not go gentle into that 
good night,” “On the Marriage of a Vir- 
gin,” etc.) to a period of more limpid, 
open-worked poetry in which, instead of 
endeavouring to leap outside time into a 


theistic cosmos beyond the dimensions, 
pone time and change and uses mem- 
ory as an elegiac device (“Poem in October,” 
“Fern Hill,” “Over Sir John’s Hill,” “Poem 
on His Birthday”). But these divisions are 
not strictly chronological, nor do they 
take account of all the kinds of verse he 


was writing. There is, for example, “A 
Winter’s Tle,” a “middle” m, which 
handles a universal folk theme with a quiet 
beauty that results from perfect control of 
the imagery. It is far too long a poem to 
quote, and it needs to be read as a whole 
to be appreciated: it is one of Thomas’s half 
dozen truly magnificent poems. 


Another remarkable poem, which does 
not quite fit into my three-fold classifica- 
tion, is “Vision and Prayer,” a finely 
wrought pattern-poem in two parts of six 
stanzas each. In no other poem has Thomas 
so successfully handled the theme of the 
identity of himself, everyman, and Christ. 
He imagines himself addressing the unborn 
Christ who, in his mother’s womb, seems 
separated from himself by a “wall thin as 
a wren’s bone.” The infant in the next room 
replies, explaining that it is his destiny to 
storm out across the partition that separates 


man from God, and the poet identifies 
himself with the glory and suffering of 
Christ’s redemptive career. The first part 
of the poem blazes to a conclusion with a 
vision of the triumph and pain of Christ’s 
death. The second movement begins in a 
slow, hushed, almost muttering cadence: 
the poet prays that Christ remain in the 
womb, for men are indifferent and wanton 
and not worth redemption. Let the splen- 
dour of Christ’s martyrdom remain un- 
revealed; “May the crimson/ Sun spin a 
grave grey/ And the colour of clay/ 
Stream upon his martyrdom.” But as he 
ends this sad prayer the sun of God blazes 
forth and takes up the poet in its lightning. 
“The sun roars at the prayer’s end.” No 
summary or partial quotation can do justice 
to the force and brilliance of this most 
cunningly modulated poem. The stanzas 
of the first part are diamond-shaped, and 
those of the second part hour-glass shaped, 
and this visual device is not arbitrary, but 
reflects and answers the movement of the 
thought and emotion at each point. 

Of the more limpid, open-worked poems 
of the third period, “Poem in October” 
(though written earlier than the others in 
this group) can stand as an excellent ex- 
ample. The poet, on his thirtieth birthday, 
is remembering his past and seeing nimself 
in the familiar Welsh landscape as a boy 
with his mother: 


It was my thirtieth year to heaven 
Woke to my hearing from harbour and 
ighbour wood 
And the mussel pooled and the heron 
Priested shore 
The morning beckon 
With water praying and call of seagu!l and 
rook 
And the knock of sailing boats on the net 
webbed wall 
Myself to set foot 
That second 
In the still sleeping town and set forth. 


Again we have the Sor of 
nature (“heron priested shore”) and we 
have also a sense of glory in the natural 
world which Thomas learned to render 
more and more effectively as his art ma- 
tured. Again, one cannot see the quality of 
the poem from an extract; elegy is com- 
bined with remembrance and commemora- 
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tion, and the emotion rises and falls in a 
fine movement. 


Thomas’s most recently published work 
is his radio play, “Under Milk Wood,” 
which was broadcast by the B.B.C.’s Third 
Programme some months ago and won in- 
stant approval among professional critics 
and laymen alike. In writing for the radio 
Thomas naturally avoided any too close 
packing of the imagery, and chose a style 
closer to that of “Poem in October” than 
to that of his earlier poems. In spite of an 
occasional touch of sentimentality, “Under 
Milk Wood” is a remarkable performance 
—one of the few examples in our time of 
spoken poetry’ which is both good and 
popular. In estimating the loss to literature 
of Thomas’s early death, I should be in- 
clined to put the cutting short of his career 
as a poet for the radio as the most serious 
of all. Thomas was by instinct a popular 
poet—as he wrote: 


Not for the proud man apart 
From the raging moon I write 

On these spendthrift pages 

Nor for the towering dead 

With their nightingales and psalms 
But for the lovers, their arms 
Round the griefs of the ages, 
Who pay no praise or wages 
Nor heed my craft or art. 


‘I call the language of “Under Milk Wood” 
poetry, though it is prose to the eye. When I 
wrote this, I had beard the play twice but I had 
not read it, and there is no doubt that to the 
ear it is poetry. The opposite it true of T. S. 
Eliot's later plays, where the language is verse 
to the eye but prose to the ear. 
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He had no desire to be difficult or esoteric. 
He drew on the Bible and on universal folk 
themes rather than on obscure late classi- 
cal writers or Jessie Weston’s “From Ritual 
to Romance.” In “Under Milk Wood” he 
put into simple yet powerful and cunning 
verse a day in the life of a Welsh village, 
with each character rendered in terms of 
some particular human weakness or folly. 
Unlike Eliot, Thomas accepted man as he 
was: he had a relish for humanity. By the 
end of his life he had learned to be both 
poetically honest and poetically simple— 
a difficult combination, especially in our 
time. And in choosing the spoken verse of 
the radio as a medium he was pointing the 
way towards a bridging of the appalling 
gap in our culture between professional 
critic and ordinary reader. 


Was he a great poet? Against him it can 
be argued that his range was severely 
limited, that (in his earlier poems) he over- 
did a handful of images and phrases to the 
point almost of parodying himself, that 
many of his poems are clotted with an 
excess of parallel-secking metaphors. I 
doubt if he wrote a dozen really first-rate 
poems (they would include, among those 
not hitherto mentioned here, “In the White 
Giant’s Thigh” and “In Country Sleep”). 
In his favour it can be claimed that at his 
best he is magnificent, as well as original 
in tone and technique, and that he was 
growing in poetic stature to the last. Per- 
haps the question is, in the most literal 
sense, academic. It is enough that he wrote 
some poems that the world will not will- 
ingly let die. 


1956: HAWTHORNE AND FAULKNER 


RANDALL 


The subject of this paper was first 
broached by George Marion O’Donnell 
in a pioneering essay, “Faulkner’s Mythol- 
ogy” (Kenyon Review, Summer 1939), 
where he dropped the comment that “Mr. 
Faulkner resembles Nathaniel Hawthorne 
in a great many ways.” The suggestion, 
merely thrown out by O’Donnell, has 
since been picked up by Malcolm Cowley, 


STEWART 


Richard Chase, and others, and has re- 
ceived a rather general endorsement, but 
without any attempt (so far as I know) to 
extend the endorsement beyond a sentence 
or two. The present paper attempts to ex- 
tend it to a few pages. 

The assertion of similarity between two 
authors apparently so dissimilar was a little 
surprising to many of us, I imagine, when 
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we first read it back in 1939. The contrasts 
indeed are flagrant enough when these two 
writers are juxtaposed: reticence is con- 
trasted with a shocking frankness, obscenity 
even; readability with abstruseness; normal 
narrative procedure with complicated time 
arrangements; authorial omniscience with 
the stream of consciousness; a style calm 
and restrained with passionate, dithyram- 
bic utterance. It is hardly worth while to 
pursue these obvious differences beyond say- 
ing that they stem from fairly obvious 
causes: if Hawthorne had the Puritan cold- 
ness, Faulkner belongs to the passionate 
South; if Hawthorne inherited a neo-classic 
neatness and objectivity, Faulkner reflects 
the experimentation and subjectivity of the 
age of Joyce; if Hawthorne was cabined, 
cribbed, and confined in Victorian genteel- 
ness, Faulkner has enjoyed the new freedom 
of subject and treatment which was won 
chiefly by exponents of naturalism (like 
Dreiser) earlier in the century. Paradoxi- 
cally, although Faulkner’s works could 
hardly be what they are had they not been 
preceded by the great works of Dreiser 
and the other naturalists, Faulkner, in a 
deeper sense, represents a break with natu- 
ralism and a return to the older tradition 
of Hawthorne. 

The similarities, indeed, are more in- 
teresting and significant than the differ- 
ences, and it will be more rewarding to do 
our exploring in that direction. 

Perhaps I should say that I am not con- 
cerned with “influences.” I have made no 
attempt to ascertain whether Faulkner likes 
Hawthorne, or has read him much, or 
little, or not at all. It is true that Faulkner’s 
first volume (which consists of quite un- 
distinguished verse) was entitled The 
Marble Faun, but I do not attach much 
importance to this fact. For the purposes 
of this paper, the extent of his acquaint- 
ance with Hawthorne is of no great con- 
sequence, for we are concerned not so 
much with actual influence as with a com- 
mon view of the human condition. It can- 
not be too much insisted upon, I think, 
that the common view of the human con- 
dition held by these two writers is the 
point to be emphasized most in a com- 
parative study such as I am trying to sug- 
gest or adumbrate. And it is particularly 
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noteworthy that Faulkner, in recapturing 
the older view of Hawthorne, overleaped 
not only a century, but the whole natu- 
ralistic movement which appeared so tri- 
umphant at the time when he began to 
write. 


Germane to our subject are the two re- 
gions, and the relation of each author to 
his respective region. The South in the 
second quarter of the present century 
(and after) resembled in many ways New 
England a century earlier. In both cases, 
a rampant industrialism was transforming 
the traditional social structure. A marked 
progressivism was in the air. Making 
money had become very important. Abbot 
Lawrence said to Daniel Webster in 1828, 
“If we can get this tariff through Congress, 
we will put the West and the South in debt 
to New England for a hundred years.” 
It was a true prediction, but by the expira- 
tion of that period, a good deal of New 
England’s wealth had moved to the South, 
and the South was trying to figure out ways 
by which she might put New England in 
ber debt. The whirligig of Time was bring- 
ing in his revenges. Descendants of proud 
old families in the South, as formerly in 
New England, were caught up in the 
money craze. It would be interesting to 
compare Jaffrey Pyncheon and Jason 
Compson as representatives of the money 
mania in their respective regions and 
epochs. Both are rats in a rat-race, and 
both are treated by their authors about 
as contemptuously as any characters one 
is likely to meet with anywhere in fiction. 


(Incidentally, it would be interesting to 
compare also two brilliant, incisive works 
of social criticism dealing with these pro- 
gressive eras: one with the advancing 
South, and the other, a century earlier, 
with advancing New England. I refer to 
Walden and I'll Take My Stand. Thoreau’s 
lament--Will the division of labor never 
end?”—is a lament in which the Nashville 
Agrarians joined heartily.) 


If the regions are comparable, the rela- 
tions of the two authors to their respec- 
tive regions are comparable, too. Both are 
loyal sons, inheritors, patriots. Faulkner 
is the more ardent celebrator. The passage 
(in Intruder in the Dust) about the 
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Southern boy who imagines Gettysburg 
still unfought is justly famous: 


For every Southern boy fourteen years old, 
not once but whenever he wants it, there is 
the instant when it’s still not yet two o'clock 
on that July afternoon in 1863, the brigades 
are in position behind the rail fence, the 
guns are laid and ready in the woods and 
the furled flags are already loosened to break 
out and Pickett himself with his long oiled 
ringlets and his hat in one hand probably and 
his sword in the other looking up the hill 
waiting for Longstreet to give the word and 
it’s all in the balance, it hasn't happened 
yet... 

Justly famous also is the passage (in The 
Bear) which celebrates the Southern sea- 
sons and the Southern fertility: 


. .. this land this South for which He [God] 
had done so much with woods for game and 
streams for fish and deep rich soil for seed 
and lush springs to sprout it and long sum- 
mers to mature it and serene falls to harvest 
it and short mild winters for men and ani- 


Faulkner abounds in passages like these. 


Hawthorne is less ardent but none the 
less doting. In his Notebooks he described 
the New England scenery with loving 
care. His New Englandism was _intensi- 
fied by his residence abroad. At the out- 
break of the Civil War, he declared, “We 
never were a nation; New England is as 
large a lump of this earth as my heart 
can take in.” 


If Faulkner relived the Civil War Haw- 
thorne relived the Witch Trials. Both had 
ancestors who had figured prominently in 
these momentous events. Both, too, are sensi- 
tively aware of the sin and the wrong—the 
sin of Negro slavery, the crime of Salem 
in 1692. Each, too (it may be added), had 
certain important lineal relations, as a 
writer, to the regional literature which 
preceded him. If Hawthorne's relation to 
his New England predecessors (to Cotton 
Mather, for example) is clearer than Faulk- 
ner’s relation to his Southern predecessors 
(to G. W. Harris, for example), it is be- 
cause the former subject has been a good 
deal more studied than the latter. The 
latter subject—a whole new field—has 
scarcely been studied at all. 
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Both Hawthorne and Faulkner see the 
past as inescapable, as one’s inevitable in- 
heritance. It was a romantic fallacy to 
suppose that the past could be brushed 
aside, a fresh start made, the world’s great 
age begun anew. (It was a curiously Ameri- 
can fallacy to suppose that the New World 
would produce sinless beings.) The inheri- 
tance of the Pyncheons and Maules, the 
Compsons cnd Sutpens, is an inexorable 
thing. In these writers, the past is not dead, 
it is not even past, it is a continuous living 
force. 


Faulkner’s past seems more colorful than 
Hawthorne’s. Life in the house of the 
seven gables was a drab and mouldy affair. 
Young Holgrave (a progressive who later 
turned conservative) was oppressed by the 
weight of the Puritan centuries: “Shall we 
never get rid of this Past?” he exclaimed; 
“It lies upon the Present like a giant’s 
dead body.” Faulkner’s past emphasizes the 
heroic, the chivalric, the romantic. High- 
tower cherished obsessively the vision of 
“wild bugles and clashing sabres and the 
dying thunder of hooves.” 


The New England past, however, was 
not without its heroisms to Hawthorne, 
less spectacular though they may have been. 
If Faulkner’s heroic vision drew upon the 
Civil War, Hawthorne’s went back to 
colonial times, and celebrated heroes like 
Endicott and the Gray Champion, whose 
exploits prefigured the great deeds of the 
American Revolution. “The Gray Cham- 
pion,” said the author, “is the type of New 
England’s hereditary spirit; and his shadowy 
march on the eve of danger must ever be 
the pledge that New England’s sons will 
vindicate their ancestry.” Endicott was a 
hero when he tore the Red Cross from 
New England’s banner. Yes, New England 
had her heroisms, too. 


But human experience to these writers 
is ambiguous; its meaning is double. It is 
both heroic and unheroic, noble and ig- 
noble, sublime and ridiculous. It was ridi- 
culously ironic that Hightower’s grand- 
father—the hero of the wild bugles, clashing 
sabres, and dying thunder of hooves— 
should have been shot and killed while 
raiding a chicken house. The two narra- 
tives which make up The Bear reflect this 
ambiguity: the fine traditionalism of the 
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hunting story contrasts sharply with the 
sordidness revealed by the old ledgers, and 
both the fine traditionalism and the sordid- 
ness are true. Hawthorne has no story 
with the dual structure of The Bear (a 
structure so admirably designed to show 
both sides of the picture, both halves of 
the truth), but he manages nevertheless to 
achieve a wholeness which does justice to 
both man’s strength and his weakness. 
Hawthorne, like Faulkner, is very careful 
to check the debits against the credits. 
When you think he has given one of his 
characters a clean bill of health, look again, 
and you will see the telltale blemish, the 
sign of imperfection. The foot-travelers 
to the Celestial City (to take a small illus- 
tration from “The Celestial Railroad”) 
would seem to have a better chance than 
most of escaping denigration, but Haw- 
thorne reminds us that these candidates for 
sainthood prided themselves on their mar- 
tyrdom, they liked it when Apollyon 
squirted the steam in their direction. 
Much has been said of the heart-head 
antithesis in Hawthorne. His villians, like 
Ethan Brand, stand for the head. It is not, 
of course, that the author is opposed to 
the intellect per se, or that his fictions are 
arguments in behalf of that bugaboo of 
our time, anti-intellectualism. The stories 
are concerned, rather, with an imbalance 
between head and heart: Ethan Brand “be- 
came a fiend” because “his moral nature 
had failed to keep the pace of improvement 
with his intellect.” But perhaps a character 
like Peter Hovenden in “The Artist of the 
Beautiful” is even more villainous than a 
great villain like Ethan Brand: he is shrewd, 
scheming, utterly cold, the foe of all gener- 
ous acts, the arch-enemy of the beautiful. 
It is interesting to note that Faulkner’s 
purest villain, Flem Snopes, is a somewhat 
similar sort of person. Flem is unheroic, 
acquisitive, cruel; nothing human or lovely 
can flourish within the scope of his blight- 
ing influence. It seems to me not a little 
remarkable that the actual descriptions 
of these two characters have certain points 
of similarity: Flem had “bright, quick, 
amoral eyes like a chipmunk”; Hovenden’s 
facial expression, reproduced in the grand- 
child when he destroyed the butterfly, had 
a “certain odd sagacity,” and of the child 
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at the moment when he most perfectly re- 
incarnated his grandfather, Robert Dan- 
forth whispered to his wife, “How wise the 


little monkey looks! 

Contrasted with villains like Flem Snopes 
and Jason Compson are the idiot Benjy and 
the Negress Dilsey, who are beatified at the 
Easter Service, where Benjy sat “rapt in 
his sweet blue gaze,” and Dilsey cried 
“rigidly and quietly in the annealment and 
the blood of the remembered lamb.” These 
redemptive characters, these symbols of 
innocence and goodness, stand at the op- 
posite pole from the Jasons and the Snopeses 
and point the way to Christ and salvation. 


Hawthorne has no characters quite like 
Benjy and Dilsey. His chief examplar of 
pure innocence is the early Donatello. But 
the problem of evil dominates the works 
of both writers. Both writers are con- 
cerned with the fall of man, with man’s 
struggle toward redemption, with the re- 
generation occasioned by sin itself, with 
the felix culpa. “Is sin, then, like sorrow,” 
Kenyon asks in The Marble Faun, “an 
element of human education, through 
which we struggle to a higher and purer 
state than we could otherwise have at- 
tained?” It is a question which might be 
inscribed as an epigraph to the writings of 
both Hawthorne and Faulkner. 


For man’s struggle toward redemption is 
the grand subject of both. Faulkner said 
in the Stockholm speech, “I believe that 
man will prevail.” A reviewer in the New 
Yorker magazine professed to be puzzled 
by the word prevail, and decided that it 
is vague and meaningless. I would suggest, 
however, that it might be helpful to look 
up the word in Cruden’s Concordance to 
the Bible, and then read the passages (there 
are 65 altogether) in which it occurs. In 
general, prevail occurs in contexts where 
a victory is won with God’s help. Prevail, 
as Faulkner uses it, has nothing to do with 
modern technology; it is a Biblical word, 
and has a religious, or Biblical, connotation. 


Prevailing in Faulkner is never an easy 
matter. His protagonists are nearly al- 
ways surrounded by hell and high water. 
But they tower, they enhance our con- 
ception of the human potential. This is 
perhaps what John Crowe Ransom meant 
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when he said that Faulkner shows us man 
“under the aspect of magnificence.” 


Does Hawthorne ever quite show us man 
under the aspect of magnificence? Do his 
important actors ever quite tower? There 
is indeed a more marked heroic strain in 
Faulkner; moving accidents by flood and 
field; battle, murder, and sudden death. 
Faulkner’s characters have a Shakespearean 
super-stature which Hawthorne’s characters 
seem to lack. It would be untrue, however, 
to say that Hawthorne’s characters totally 
lack this kind of appeal. I shall not call the 
roll, looking for candidates, but content my- 
self with nominating one person to stand 
with the battle-scarred, distraught, bedev- 
iled heroes of Faulkner—Arthur Dimmes- 
dale. Arthur’s stature, it seems to me, has 
been greatly underestimated. While his 
paramour has been admired for her 
strength, Arthur has been despised for his 
weakness, yet Hester never did anything 
which required a tithe of the courage 
which Arthur’s last sermon and confession 
required. If he walked less firmly than 
Hester, his burden was much _ heavier. 
Hester’s struggle with the community was 
infinitely less torturesome than Arthur’s 
struggle with himself. It is a far cry—at 
least on the surface—from Arthur Dimmes- 
dale to Joe Christmas, but Dimmesdale is 
perhaps the one Hawthorne character who 
can be compared with Christmas, who 
would have understood him, and who ex- 
emplifies with something approaching 
Faulknerian power the destruction wrought 
by civil war within the soul. 

We read these two writers allegorically. 
This approach to Hawthorne was recog- 
nized almost from the start, but it was 
not at first recognized as appropriate to 
Faulkner, because many readers insisted 
(and some perhaps still insist) upon read- 
ing him as sociology, as a report on “con- 
ditions” in the South. But his work now, 
like Hawthorne’s, is seen by most readers 
to be not so much a sociological record of 
a particular region, as a report on the 
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The past and present wilt—l have fill'd them, emptied them, 
And proceed to fill my next fold of the future. 


human race. Recent criticism has done 
much to elaborate and enrich the sym- 
bolical interpretation of both Hawthorne 
and Faulkner. The last decade or so has 
been indeed a golden age in criticism for 
both of these authors. More than most 
authors, both Faulkner and Hawthorne 
compel a symbolical reading. 


We see these two writers, finally, as 
working in the orthodox Christian tradi- 
tion, a tradition which posits original 
sin. It doesn’t much matter, perhaps, 
whether the tradition is called Protestant 
or Catholic, Calvinist or Augustinian, 
though it is probably true that both authors 
(whether consciously or not) hark back 
to a view of Man and God which is older 
than the Protestant movement. Adherence 
to such a tradition was natural enough in 
Hawthorne’s case (despite the heresies of 
the romantic age which surrounded him) 
because of his strong hereditary sense. 
Faulkner’s adherence is not surprising 
either (despite the naturalistic amoralism 
which dominated the early decades of this 
century) because certain fundamentalist 
beliefs had persisted longer in the South 
than elsewhere, and naturalism as a philos- 
ophy had failed to gain much of a foot- 
hold there. Religious liberals can with 
justice affix the label “Reactionary” to 
Hawthorne and Faulkner alike. 


Faulkner said in the Stockholm speech 
that “the problems of the human heart in 
conflict with itself alone can make good 
writing because only that is worth writing 
about, worth the agony and the sweat.” 
The remark is curiously reminiscent of 
Hawthorne, who said in the famous “Pre- 
face” to The House of the Seven Gables 
that the fiction writer “sins unpardonably” 
if he deviates from “the truth of the human 
heart.” The business of writers like Haw- 
thorne and Faulkner (as indeed of Shake- 
speare himself) is not co change the world, 
but to describe the human condition, to 
anatomize the human heart, to contemplate 
our common imperfections. 


Walt Whitman 
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“Bar EXAMINATIONS” FoR NCTE MemsBersuip 


Arruur L: Benson & Frep GopsHaLk 
Educational Testing Service 


We have been asked to discuss pro- 
ficiency examinations for English teachers 
from the point of view of testing special- 
ists. Since the discussion will and must 
move from information to opinion, it may 
be helpful if we identify ourselves as the 
director of the National Teacher Exam- 
ination program, and a specialist in the 
construction of English and verbal tests, 
respectively. We intend to give somewhat 
limited answers to the three questions of 
why, whether, and whither. The facts to 
be presented are derived chiefly from 
statistics contained in the NTE Handbook 
for School and College Officials, a pub- 
lication intended for use in the interpreta- 
tion of scores on the National Teacher 
Examinations. 

The National Teacher Examinations con- 
sist of two series of tests. One of these, 
the Common Examinations, is designed to 
measure achievement in those aspects of 
general education and professional educa- 
tion common to both elementary school 
and secondary schoo] teachers, regardless 
of their fields of specialization. The other 
series, called Optional Examinations, offers 
each candidate an opportunity to dem- 


A former English teacher in the Maryland 
public schools and one-time guidance specialist 
in the U. S. Office of Education, Arthur 
Benson is Director of Teacher Examinations 
for Educational Testing Service, Princeton, 
New Jersey. 

A former English teacher and one-time in- 
spector of Illinois secondary schools special- 
izing as a consultant in English for the 
University of Illinois, Fred Godshalk is a 
test construction specialist in English for 
Educational Testing Service. 

This paper and the one by Eugene Slaughter 
which follows were delivered in longer ver- 
sions at last year’s NCTE convention as part 
of a panel growing out of Richard Braddock’s 
article, “A Proposal for ‘Bar Exams,’” CCC, 
May 1959. 
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onstrate his knowledge of subject matter 
and of specific methods of teaching in his 
special field. 

The Common Examinations comprise, 
first, a relatively long test of general pro- 
fessional information; next, three shorter 
general education tests—in English expres- 
sion, in social studies, literature, and fine 
arts, and in science and mathematics; and 
last, a test of non-verbal reasoning. A 
“weighted” total score on the Common 
Examinations is reported for each candidate, 
as well as scores on each of the five tests 
of the battery. Currently, the average col- 
lege senior preparing to teach achieves a 
weighted total score of about 585, and the 
total scores of half these seniors fall be- 
tween 530 and 640. On each test the av- 
erage senior achieves a scaled score of about 
58, and half the candidates score between 
51 and 65. 

At the nationwide administration of the 
National Teacher Examinations in Feb- 
ruary, 1958, thirty-eight teacher education 
institutions with twenty-five or more sen- 
iors preparing to teach administered the ex- 
aminations to a total of 3,115 seniors. Here 
are some selected data: At two institutions 
the average Common Examinations weight- 
ed total score attained by seniors was ap- 
proximately 413, which is below the fifth 
percentile of the group as a whole. At five 
institutions, the average score attained was 
approximately 438. At eleven schools, the 
average score was about 613. At six institu- 
tions, the average score attained was about 
638, which is close to the seventy-fifth per- 
centile for the total group. One of the 
lower-ranking colleges produced no score 
by any senior that was as high as the 
lowest score attained at another institution. 

This extreme variability of group per- 
formance by institutional candidates appears 
also in the separate tests, as indicated by 
the following: On the English Expression 
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test, five institutions produced average 
scores of about 41, again close to the fifth 
percentile for the total group. On this 
test, one institution achieved an average 
score of 66, above the 70th percentile. On 
the Social Studies, Literature, and Fine 
Arts test one institutional group had an 
average score of 38, which is below the 
fifth percentile. On the same test, three 
other colleges produced prospective teach- 
ers whose average score was about 67, 
above the 80th percentile for the total 
group. 

All the institutions referred to were 
accredited by their state departments of 
education, and presumably all seniors tested 
were granted teaching certificates upon 
their graduation in June, 1958. But there 
are extreme differences in the measurable 
qualifications of these prospective teachers. 


The other kind of statistical information 
indicating need for constructive action 
makes some selected comparisons of seniors 
whose specialty is English with others 
preparing for different specialties. More 
than 40,000 candidates took the National 
Teacher Examinations during the five years 
1954 to 1958, with sixteen teaching fields 
represented. More than 3,500 English teach- 
ers tested in these five years are represented 
in the total of the self-selected sample. 
In the average of Common Examinations 
weighted total scores attained, they rank 
third of the sixteen groups; physical sci- 
ence and mathematics teachers did slightly 
better than they. On the English Expres- 
sion test they stand second, slightly lower 
than a group of approximately 1,000 teach- 
ers of foreign languages. The English 
teachers are highest in group average 
scores attained on the Social Studies, 
Literature, and Fine Arts test. They are 
tied for first place with teachers of physical 
science on the test of general professional 
information. 


English teachers as a group are near the 
top of the teaching profession so far as 
these statistics can indicate general com- 
petence. But th- range of abilities is again 
very striking: «bout one-fourth of the 


English group scored lower on the Eng- 
lish Expression test than did the average 
teacher of other subjects, and ten per- 
cent of English teachers scored lower 
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than average teachers in a “non-academic” 
specialty. You will recall the fact that 
the English group is at the top on average 
scores for the Social Studies, Literature, 
and Fine Arts test; but again twenty-five 
percent of the group made scores below 
the average of teachers in other fields, 
and ten percent are lower than the average 
of teachers in the fields of the manual 
and practical arts. Finally, a considerable 
proportion of teachers with minor prep- 
aration in English achieve higher scores 
on the optional examination, English Lan- 
guage and Literature, than do those who 
have made major preparation for English 
teaching. 


As we see it, the foregoing statistical 
information supports the notion that pro- 
fessional associations such as the NCTE 
have a legitimate concern to seek some 
means, in addition to those which now 
exist, for assuring the minimal competence 
of their professional membership. 


Our second major concern is an exam- 
ination of feasibility, or our attempt to 
answer the question of “whether or not” 
proficiency examinations will accomplish 
the basic purpose of upgrading professional 
competence. We believe a useful coor- 
dinating function in our special position 
of testing specialists is that of trying to 
insure a minimum of duplication of effort in 
the development of examination procedures. 
Obviously, the feasibility of any action 
contemplated by the NCTE is vitally 
affected by the maze of other professional 
organizations’ projects pointing in the 
same direction, all of which have one 
common aspect: the lack of any common 
control or coordination. It is our opinion 
that the NCTE, and all other associations 
of specialists within the teaching profession, 
will take unilateral action to raise profes- 
sional standards within the specialty only 
at great risk to the unity of the teaching 
profession as a whole. Co-operative plan- 
ning is admittedly difficult; constructive 
action may well be too long delayed. But 
we should regret very much the prospect 
of the teaching profession breaking up 
into splinter groups, each concerned pri- 
marily with its own professional advance- 
ment, and perhaps achieving advancement 
and preferment at the expense of other 
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groups. We do not really need to be 
reminded that the entire profession fought 
long and hard for such uniformity as 
is represented by the requirement of the 
bachelor’s degree for all teachers, by single 
salary schedules, by statewide minimum 
salary scales, by the reasonable equalization 
of teaching loads and assignments—all these 
standing as evidence of a unified profession 
Operating within an institutional structure. 
These benefits can be jeopardized, and 
we think they should not be, by incautious 
action taken to raise the professional level 
of subject-matter specialists. It is our 
conviction that any plans to undergird 
minimum professional standards of English 
teachers must give recognition to the 
effects these plans will have on teachers 
in other fields and on the profession as a 
whole. 

Our third and last matter of concern is 
the “whither” question. What direction 
should the NCTE take if it approves “bar 
exams” in principle, and what detours 
should it avoid? 

Very briefly, we assume that there would 
be at least two kinds of membership 
in the NCTE, one of which might be called 
“professional” or perhaps more euphe- 
mistically “active,” and the other “asso- 
ciate” or “affiliate.” We assume further 
that important and reasonable assumptions 
concerning “grandfather clauses” would be 
made, as protection of the security of 
present members. We support these ideas 
as necessary, believing that they mark 
essential stages in the maturing of any 
true profession. 

We support the need for realistically 
limited and definable functions for the 
proposed “bar exams.” These would not 
include an attempt to identify superior 
teachers performing meritoriously in the 
classroom, the school, and the community. 
Like the other professions, we should do 
well to limit ourselves to the measurement 
of minimum intellectual competencies 
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which applicants can reasonably be ex- 
pected to possess when they complete 
their formal preparation and their intern- 
ship or probationary service. 

We would propose also that in setting 
proficiency examinations, the NCTE and 
other specialty organizations concentrate 
upon the unique qualifications desirable 
for members to have. For instance, while 
it is desirable and important for English 
teachers to possess some defensible philos- 
ophy of the role of public education in a 
democratic society, this is no less true of 
teachers in other fields. If you do, as a 
temporary 4p establish minimum 
qualifications for teachers in general, we 
hope that you will be eager to relinquish 
such measures as soon as minimum stand- 
ards for teachers in general can be estab- 
lished under broader professional auspices. 

The final point is a warning against the 
tempting bypath called “more research.” 
From our experience it seems inevitable 
that further research will be strongly 
urged, as necessary prior to such a radical 
departure from past policies in the recruit- 
ment of new members. We believe in 
research, of course. But we are convinced 
that if research is to have any meaning, 
somewhere along the line somebody has 
to say that the research already accom- 
plished has given us enough information 
to make some decisions, however tentative. 
We think that the professionalization of 
teaching has reached this stage. We sug- 
gest therefore that those who urge the 
continuation of the status quo pending the 
results of further research be required 
to describe in some ¢ctail the nature of the 
research they propose, the hypotheses they 
would seek to verify, and the action they 
would agree to take if these hypotheses 
were confirmed. If they leave such a 
reasonable proposal unanswered, questions 
concerning motives can be raised, and we 
have little doubt as to who would be 
found guilty of professional cynicism. 
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In College Composition and Communica- 
tion, May 1959, Richard Braddock proposed 
a qualifying examination for new members 
of the NCTE to ensure that they be rea- 
sonably well informed in cheir teaching 
field. | would modify his proposal. Briefly, 
my opinion is that qualifying examinations 
for teachers are desirable as a requirement 
for entrance into the profession, but they 
are not now acceptable either for teachers 
in general or for teachers of English. The 
teaching profession, I believe, should de- 
velop a feasible plan for the use of exam- 
inations which English teachers who have 
completed an appropriate college prepara- 
tion must pass satisfactorily before they 
would be permitted to teach English as 
members of the profession. The NCTE 
would not need then to require a qualifying 
examination for membership. 


Mr. Braddock and I agree on the reason 
for “bar exams,” but not on the time when 
they should be used. We are dissatisfied 
with the quantity and quality of the 
preparation in English of many teachers 
who are assigned to teach it. We would 
propose the examinations as a test of ability 
and knowledge regarding the English lan- 
guage and its literature; we intend them 
to serve as a spur to the prospective teach- 
er’s seeking excellence in English studies 
and as an impediment to the incompetent’s 
assignment to teach English. But we differ 
concerning the time to use them. 

The processes which are of concern to 
our discussion of “bar exams” are the 
preparation, selection, and certification of 
English teachers, the administration of 
the high schools, and the limitation of 
membership in the NCTE. Our interest in 
preparation relates to the kind, extent, 
and quality of the prospective teacher's 
collegiate program of studies or an equiva- 
lent education to teach English. Selection 
applies to institutional procedures such as 


Professor and head of English at South- 
eastern Oklahoma State College, Dr. Slaughter 
is chairman of the NCTE committee on prep- 
aration and certification of teachers of English. 


A Moptrrep Proposat ror “Bar Exams” 


Eucene E. SLAUGHTER 


admission to college, to English as a major 
concentration, to teacher education, and 
to student teaching; it applies to graduation 
of the capable student with the institution’s 
recommendation that he be issued a cer- 
tificate to teach English; it applies to the 
graduate’s selection and employment by 
public school officials; and it might apply 
to admission to membership in the NCTE. 
Certification is the state’s licensing of the 
teacher, which raises a question of stand- 
ards and practices regarding issuance of 
the certificate in English. Our concern in 
school administration extends to accredita- 
tion of public schools and other means 
of enforcing standards of teacher prepara- 
tion, certification, and assignment. Limita- 
tion of membership in the NCTE would 
mean that only those who met the standards 
of the qualifying examinations would be 
admitted with full privileges. 

Mr. Braddock has proposed setting the 
“bar exams” outside the legal procedures 
and making them a test of membership in 
our special professional organization. I 
would propose that they be inserted as a 
selective legal procedure ahead of the issu- 
ance of the teacher certificate or license. In 
other words, I would say, to be eligible to 
take the qualifying examination for teaching 
English, an applicant should have com- 
pleted or be in the senior year of a teacher 
education program of an accredited college 
or university, or hold a bachelor’s or a 
master’s degree and have evidence of an 
appropriate professional preparation to 
teach English which is recognized by an 
accredited institution. Furthermore, even 
though he had completed the prescribed 
courses in his college preparation, he would 
not receive a license to teach English, and 
could not legally enter the profession of 
English teaching, unless he had passed 
the “bar exams.” 


Let us consider the situation which has 
aroused us to propose “bar exams.” Here 
first is the satisfactory preparation, which 
makes us disgusted with anything less. 
According to a consensus within our pro- 
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A MODIFIED PROPOSAL FOR ‘‘*BAR EXAMS”’ 


fession, the suitable preparation for the 
beginning English teacher is a liberal and 
rofessional education with a concentration 
in language and literature. This implies 
completion of a carefully designed program 
of studies that extends through four or five 
years in an accredited college or university 
and leads to the bachelor’s or master’s 
degree. Often a student first earns a liberal 
arts degree with a major in English and 
later prepares to teach by completing a 
master of arts in teaching, or an equivalent 
professional program. The bachelor’s re- 
quirements of teacher-preparing institutions 
which are accredited by the National 
Council for Accreditation of Teacher Ed- 
ucation range from 11 to 97 semester 
hours, median 46, in general education; 
range from 10 to 51 semester hours, median 
23, in professional education; and range 
from 18 to 64 semester hours, median 30, 
in English as a major concentration. Com- 
pletion of an approved program designed 
to prepare a teacher of English, together 
with the recommendation of the accredited 
institution that its graduate be issued a 
teacher’s certificate in English, is no doubt 
the best assurance we now have of the 
beginning teacher’s competency. 

Prescription by the states sets lower 
standards. The median quantitative re- 
quirements which the states have set for 
a regular certificate to teach English in 
high school are satisfactory with respect 
to general education and professional ed- 
ucation, but not with respect to English. 
For the high school English teacher, state 
certification requirements, measured in 
semester hours, in general education range 
from 25 to 104, median 40; in professional 
education range from 12 to 27, median 18; 
in the area of English, journalism, speech, 
and library science combined as the lan- 
guage arts, range from 0 to 60, median 
18, for teaching English full time; range 
from 0 to 30, median 16, for teaching 
English part time. 

Certificate standards, high or low, must 
be enforced by administrative procedures. 
Standards for accrediting the high schools 
must support certificate requirements if 
they are to be effective. Low accreditation 
standards, coupled with administrative lax- 
ness or malpractice, nullify respectable 
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certification. In 12 states, or more, where 
the certificate requirement for a major 
teaching field in English is 24 to 30 semester 
hours, the schools are accredited if the 
English teacher has at least 18 semester 
hours of English—quite legally. This teacher 
may be prepared in the social sciences or 
some other area, but the fact remains he 
is not competent to teach English. 


The extent to which the teacher of Eng- 
lish has only a minor preparation or less 
is not known precisely, but we have some 
indications. And it seems that the practice 
sometimes exceeds the legal indulgence 
permitted by accreditation standards. In 
1953-1954 about one fifth of the Oklahoma 
high school English teachers had less than 
the standard-certificate minimum in English. 
In 1956 nearly one third of 710 English 
teachers questioned in Michigan had less 
than 24 semester hours of college English, 
and nearly one eighth had less than 15 
semester hours of English-which was the 
state minimum requirement to teach the 
subject. In 1957 many of the 260 public 
high schools in South Dakota had no 
English teacher with more than 15 semester 
hours of English. In 1958 about one third 
of 440 English teachers in Wisconsin re- 
ported only a college minor in English, 
and 9 percent less than a minor. Conditions 
in some other states have been estimated 
to be worse than in Oklahoma, Michigan, 
South Dakota, and Wisconsin. 


How could qualifying examinations im- 
prove the situation of low standards for 
English teacher certification and enforce- 
mient which I have described? Could “bar 
exams” make state certification require a 
suitable college preparation, or the equival- 
ent, of every one who teaches English? 
Could they raise standards of accrediting 
the public school and other administrative 
procedures to enforce high certification 
requirements in English? Could setting up 
qualifying examinations as a test for mem- 
bership in the NCTE bring about any of 
these improvements? I believe not. I am un- 
willing to substitute certificate examinations 
for a college preparation or its equivalent. 
This would in effect be to accept less than a 
bachelor’s major in English as a require- 
ment for teaching. This would concentrate 
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authority over teacher preparation in the 
state certification and accrediting agencies, 
which in many present instances are respon- 
sible for English teaching being in a sad 
condition. 


Examinations as a means of meeting cer- 
tificate requirements are not generally ac- 
ceptable by the states. A recent survey 
published by The Journal of Teacher Ed- 
ucation, June 1960, revealed that in 19 of the 
50 states examinations are used in connec- 
tion with teacher certification by the state 
agency alone or in cooperation with the 
preparing institutions. Five of the 19 states, 
namely Illinois, New Hampshire, South 
Carolina, West Virginia, and Wisconsin, 
give examinations as a substitute for college 
English, and a sixth state, Florida, gives 
examinations to validate English credit 
earned at an unaccredited college. South 
Carolina is the only state that requires every 
teacher to take examinations for a certifi- 
cate. National Teacher Examinations, which 
are produced by the Educational Testing 
Service, are used by five states. The com- 
mon examinations are used by Florida 
to validate work done at an unaccredited 
college; both the common and the optional 
examinations are used by New Hampshire 
to validate unaccredited work or to sub- 
stitute for required courses, by South 
Carolina to grade the certificate in relation 
to competence, by West Virginia to deter- 
mine competence, and by Wisconsin, with- 
in the college or university, to substitute 
for required courses. Responses of the state 
certification officers revealed mixed feelings 
toward certificate examinations. Some 
apparently view with shame the vestiges 
of an older time when a man or woman 
with meager schooling and apprenticeship 
became a licensed teacher by examination. 
In their replies to a questionnaire they 
hastened to say that their state does not 
employ teacher examinations—or rarely 
issues certificates on the basis of examina- 
tion. On the other hand, some state officials 
—for example, those in South Carolina and 
West Virginia—are enthusiastic in support 
of certificate examinations. They belong 
to a recent move to provide flexibility of 
certification requirements and to ensure 
teacher competence. 


COLLEGE ENGLISH 


As for examining applicants before ad- 
mitting them to a teacher’s organization, 
none of the 50 state officials who responded 
to the inquiry knew of such a thing in use 
or under consideration. 

In my opinion, we had better drop the 
subject of “bar exams” as a test for mem- 
bership in the NCTE and turn our efforts 
to other means of achieving our purpose. 
Our proposal for qualifying examinations 
is an indirect attack upon a professional 
abuse which we must also attack directly. 
Certification standards have not enforced 
themselves, and I believe that qualifying 
examinations, used either as a requirement 
for certification or as a test for membership 
in the NCTE, would not prevent the assign- 
ment of poorly prepared teachers to teach 
English unless strong means of enforcement 
were provided. 

The abuse at which we are aiming is 
the ignorant English teacher who is as- 
signed to teach English. | would make a 
direct attack upon this professional abuse. 
I would propose requiring completion of 
an approved program in English, or the 
equivalent recognized by an accredited in- 
stitution; setting up qualifying examinations 
in English for entrance into the profession 
as an English teacher, whether or not the 
applicant intends to join the NCTE; mak- 
ing standards for accreditation of the 
schools equal the regular certificate require- 
ments; and putting into effect enforcement 
measures such as these: (1) fines and 
imprisonment for teachers, members of 
boards of education, and school administra- 
tors—both at state and local levels—who 
are parties to a contract to teach English, 
or to the payment for teaching it, when 
the teacher does not have a valid certificate 
for English; (2) depriving the adminis- 
trator and the teacher of their professional 
certificates when they are guilty in the 
foregoing instance; and (3) withholding 
state financial aid and accreditation from 
the school which assigns any one to teach 
English without a certificate in English. 
I grant these are stern measures, but think 
of the boy or girl who is subjected to an 
ignoramus in the place of an English 
teacher. 
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News OF THE YEAR 


Rutu G. StricKLAND 


A line from Algernon Charles Swin- 
burne’s Ode to England, “All our past 
acclaims our future,” seems to fit the 
Council as it rounds out half a century 
of growth and progress. This theme, se- 
lected for the Golden Anniversary Con- 
ference in Chicago, is applicable aiso to the 
significant, forward looking steps the or- 
ganization has taken during the past year. 

The Council has moved this year into 
its new home on the campus of the Uni- 
ersity of Illinois, in Champaign. To have 
achieved this, free of debt, without increase 
in dues or special appeals to membership 
is unique in the history of educational 
organizations. The list of Council members 
and subscribers has passed the 60,000 mark, 
thanks to the cooperative efforts of many 
loyal and energetic members. IBM equip- 
ment has been installed in the new building 
to take care of the work this large member- 
ship entails. Two new members have been 
added to the headquarters staff: Mrs. Enid 
Olson, formerly a teacher of English in 
Urbana, will serve as Publications Asso- 
ciate and Robert Whitman will give half 
of his time as Director of the Awards Pro- 
gram while he carries on graduate studies 
at the University. 

On September 1, James R. Squire became 
Executive Secretary of the Council as J. N. 
Hook resumed full time duties as Professor 
of English and Counselor in Teacher Ed- 
ucation at the University of Illinois. Dr. 
Squire has served as Associate Executive 
Secretary for a year, has the affairs of the 
Council well in hand and has demonstrated 
his capacity for creative leadership. We 
shall miss Nick Hook but shall continue 
to turn to him for counsel throughout 


Professor of Education at Indiana Univer- 
sity, Dr. Ruth G. Strickland is current presi- 
dent of the National Council of Teachers of 
English. 


many years. We are grateful to him for 
the wise leadership that is responsible in 
large measure for the growth in breadth 
and depth which the Council has attained 
during his years of service as Executive 
Secretary. 

A major project this year involves the 
establishment of the Research Foundation 
of the National Council >f Teachers of 
English, established in henor of J. N. Hook. 
Through the Foundation, it will be possible 
to provide financial support for significant 
studies in the teaching of English of the 
kind which cannot be undertaken or sup- 
ported by the Council. The management 
of the Foundation is to be centered in 
seven trustees and it is anticipated that 
the Foundation will be supported largely 
by grants and gifts though its creation is 
made possible by the transfer of Council 
funds set aside for the purpose. Such a 
Foundation will make possible research that 
is badly needed and point the way toward 
future improvement in the teaching of 
English. 

An outgrowth of the work of the Com- 
mittee on Committee Structure of which 
Francis Shoemaker was chairman is the 
formation of an Advisory Council whose 
task it will be to help the Executive Com- 
mittee assess significant social, cultural and 
scholarly changes which should affect 
Council operation. The new Advisory 
Council includes representatives from five 
areas of professional scholarship which are 
represented by the following people: lin- 
guistics, W. Nelson Francis; literature, 
Robert Rogers; communication, Francis 
Shoemaker; teacher education, Alfred 
Grommon; curriculum, Alvina Burrows. 
The directors of commissions, chairman of 
the Research Committee, President, Past- 
President and Executive Secretary are also 
members. The task of studying trends and 
their significance for our field should be 
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better achieved in the future through the 
work of this new Council. 

The United States Information Agency 
has given the Council a grant of funds 
under which a group of scholars, selected 
by the Council, is beginning to prepare a 
six-volume series of textbooks and teach- 
ers’ manuals to be used in the teaching 
of English in foreign lands. The unique 
feature in the series is the fact that it will 
be suitable for use with people of different 
native languages rather than aimed at users 
of a single language. All of the writers are 
experienced in teaching English abroad. 
These teaching materials are badly needed 
at the high school and adult level in many 
countries and USIA envisions the develop- 
ment of similar material to use in beginning 
English at the elementary level. 

Evidence of nation-wide interest in the 
teaching of English is multiplying and 
manifests itself in a number of ways. Each 
year sees the development of more summer 
workshops for teachers of English from 
elementary school through college. This 
year the Council has co-sponsored eighteen 
of these workshops dealing with a variety 
of teaching problems and situated in all 
parts of the country. 

More than twenty council affiliates have 
reported local and regional studies of 
teaching conditions in English. These are 
of special interest to an ad hoc committee 
appointed to review the needs of English 
for the purpose of gathering and weighing 
evidence of the need to broaden the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act to include 
the teaching of English. Other topics being 
studied by this special committee include 
teaching conditions in the high schools that 
have produced NCTE Achievement Award 
winners, standards for teacher preparation, 
changes in college programs in the English 
language and the need for imaginative na- 
tional projects which will influence the 
teaching of English everywhere. 

One recommendation of the Conference 
on Basic Issues appears to be on the way 
to implementation in a number of schools 
and school systems at both local and state 
levels. Curriculum committees are giving 
attention the need for an articulated Eng- 
lish program from kindergarten through 
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high school and are calling on Council 
leaders for guidance in their work. The 
pre-convention workshop planned for Chi- 
cago on an articulated English program has 
a waiting list of applicants. 

The Council has added a new monthly 
publication, STUDIES IN THE MASS 
MEDIA which will begin to appear in 
October. This is successor to PHOTO- 
PLAY GUIDES, published for many years 
by William Lewin. The editor of the new 
publication is Joseph Mersand, a _past- 
president of the Council. Each monthly 
issue of the publication will contain a 
study guide to a current motion picture, 
television program or other worthwhile 
offering in the popular arts. 

James E. Miller, Jr., Chairman of the 
English Department of the University of 
Nebraska, is the new editor of COLLEGE 
ENGLISH. He has accepted the editorship 
for a three-year term beginning this fall. 
Dr. Miller is a specialist in contemporary 
literature and has written extensively during 
the last two years. He succeeds Frederick 
L. Gywnn, who has served with distinction 
for five years and has seen circulation of 
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Seven new bulletins and books will be 
available to members by January 1, making 
the Golden Anniversary Year notable for 
its publications. A special bulletin for par- 
ents, The First Two R’s Plus, should be 
given wide circulation. It covers the range 
of English curriculum from kindergarten 
through college. Three new aids are de- 
signed especially for elementary teachers: 
a 1960 revision of the elementary book list, 
Adventuring with Books, produced under 
the chairmanship of Muriel Crosby; Teach- 
ing Children to Read, edited by Dr. Cros- 
by; and Children’s Writing: Research in 
Composition and Related Skills, the 1960 
Bulletin of the National Conference on 
Research in English, edited by Alvina Treut 
Burrows. Fifty Years of English Teaching 
—A Historical Analysis of Presidential 
Addresses by Sanford Radner, should be of 
interest to all members of the Council. 
Patterns of English Usage by Ruth Golden 
and Helps for English Teachers, a portfolio 
of articles sponsored by the Secondary 
Section and edited by Myrtle Gustafson 
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should prove helpful to many English 
teachers, as should Essays on the Teaching 
of English, a collection of papers delivered 
at the Yale Conference on English, and 
edited by Edward Noyes and Edward 
Gordon. 

The Council is especially proud to pre- 
sent to its membership Perspectives on Eng- 
lish, a collection of essays by past presidents 
of NCTE written in honor of Wilbur 
Hatfield and edited by Robert C. Pooley. 
This volume will be formally presented at 
the opening session of the Conference. 


This has been a busy year for affiliates. 
Affiliate publications have expanded and 
have made noteworthy contributions, far 
too many to mention all of them. Especially 
worthy of mention are the publication by 
the California Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish of a Scale for Evaluating High School 
Essays, a tenth anniversary issue of the 
New York State Council’s English Record, 
and attempts by the New Jersey English 
Leaflet to arouse interest and tap the think- 
ing of readers. 


The Council has continued its coopera- 
tion with other organizations. It shared 
programs or personnel with International 
Reading Association and American Library 
Association. It was represented at the 
White House Conference on Children and 
Youth by Richard: Corbin, chairman of 
the Secondary Section and your president. 
Each year, representatives of the organ- 
ization attend various regional and national 
meetings as official representatives. 


Our European tours for English teachers 
continue popular. Special features this year 
were meeting with English teachers at 
Southampton, study at the University of 
London, the Passion Play at Oberammergau 
and the Olympic Games in Rome. 


In honor of our fiftieth anniversary, your 
Executive Committee undertook this year 


a series of Golden Anniversary Tours. Col- 
lectively, the members of the committee 
traveled approximately 100,000 miles, vis- 
ited 32 states and spoke before 44 affiliate 
groups. The experience has enlarged our 
vision and drawn many of the groups 
closer to the parent organization. Among 
the special features of the Conference this 
year are four pre-convention workshops 
on the topics: An Articulated English Pro- 
gram, Professional Preparation of Teachers 
of English, Language Arts on the Elemen- 
tary School, and Structural Linguistics in 
Secondary Classrooms. 


At this Golden Anniversary Conference 
we shall look backward with appreciation 
and forward with anticipation. The fifty 
year history of the Council will be por- 
trayed in special exhibits planned by James 
Mason and his committee and presided over 
by our past presidents. The Chicago com- 
mittee has planned a delightful way to 
honor the past presidents at the opening 
session of the Conference and at the recep- 
tion which follows it. A galaxy of literary 
stars will appear at the general sessions, 
J. B. Priestley, Richard Armour, Sean O’- 
Faolain and Mark Van Doren. The many 
meetings planned by Second Vice President 
Hardy Finch and the three Section Chair- 
men will challenge us to reevaluate what 
we are doing and move forward to new 
goals in the teaching of English. 


The dedication shown by members of 
affiliate groups as we have met them on 
the Anniversary Tours, the far-reaching 
planning of the Executive Committee and 
Board of Directors, the growth in Council 
membership and the willingness of all 
members of the Council to work in and 
through it for the good of the profession 
augur well for the future. 


Nothing is at last sacred but the integrity of your own mind. Absolve you to yourself, 


and you shall have the suffrage of the world. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson 
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Major Studies of Literature 


THE NOVEL AND THE MODERN WORLD 


by David Daiches. The present revision of this celebrated study is virtually a new 
work. It adds much original material on both D. H. Lawrence and Joseph Conrad 
and presents a reappraisal, based on twenty years’ critical reflection, of these 
authors and of James Joyce and Virginia Woolf. 240 Pages. 1960. $5.00 


Notable New Titles from the 
Distinguished Phoenix Paperback Series 


THE MEANING OF SHAKESPEARE 


by Harold C. Goddard. Shakespeare’s religious, moral, political, and social convic- 
tions are derived from, and applied to, his total work in this important, two-volume 
exposition. “Truly enlightening.”—LIONEL TRILLING 2 Vols. P50, 51 $1.95 each 


T. S. ELIOT'S POETRY AND PLAYS 


by Grover Smith. A study in sources and meaning, with a new chapter on The 
Elder Statesman. “Indispensable to every serious student of Eliot.”—American 
Literature P54 $2.45 


GREEK LYRICS 


translated by Richmond Lattimore. More than one hundred poems and poetic frag- 
ments from 2000 years of Greek lyric poetry recaptured in modern verse. “Thril- 
ling ancient names acquire fresh brilliance and vitality..-The New Yorker 
P48 $1.35 


STRUCTURAL LINGUISTICS 


by Zellig S. Harris. A systematic outline of theory and practice in modern lin- 
guistics. “The most important contribution to descriptive linguistics since the 
publication of Bloomfield’s Language.”—staNLEY NEWMAN, American Anthro- 
pologist P52 $2.25 


Through your bookseller 
UNIVERSITY OF PRESS 5750 Enis Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois 


In Canapa: The University of Toronto Press, Toronto 5, Ontario 
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and Language from Chicago 


WHAT HAPPENS IN LITERATURE 
A Student's Guide to Poetry, Drama, and Fiction 


by Edward W. Rosenheim, Jr. This introductory text discusses and illustrates the 
materials and methods employed in creating literature in its three major forms. By 
providing the critical tools necessary for full understanding, it fosters in the reader 
a deeper appreciation and enjoyment of literature as a whole. 160 Pages. 1960. 

$3.00 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SPANISH LITERATURE 


by George T. Northup. Third Edition, Revised, Enlarged, and Introduced by 
Nicholson B. Adams. “The most readable history of Spanish literature which can 
be put into the hands of students."—Modern Language Journal. 52 Pages. 1925. 
Revised 1960. Paper $3.50 Cloth $6.00 


PATTERNS OF SPANISH PRONUNCIATION 


by Robert Stockwell and J. Donald Bowen. A drillbook for presenting the factors 
of Spanish phonology to speakers of English. 144 Pages. 1960. $2.75 


LANGUAGE CHANGE AND LINGUISTIC 
RECONSTRUCTION 


by Henry M. Hoenigswald. A distinguished American linguist attempts a firm syn- 
chronic foundation of contrasting and non-contrasting entities and examines the 
notions of replacement and of correspondence between segments and segment 
classes in language. A unique work which provides a unified view of a method- 
ology for treating linguistic change in general. 168 Pages. 1959. $5.00 


NEW AND SELECTED POEMS 


by Howard Nemerov. The new portion of this volume presents fifteen poems 
written and published since 1958, but not previously collected. The selections are 
from The Salt Garden, Mirrors and Windows, The Image and the Law, and Guide 
to the Ruins. The book as a whole reflects the remarkable literary talent that has 
earned Mr. Nemerov an enviable reputation as a novelist and short-story writer as 
well as a distinguished name in poetry. 120 Pages. 1960. $3.50 


THE GREEK THEATER AND ITS DRAMA 


by Roy Caston Flickinger. A volume in the Chicago Reprint Series. 508 Pages. 
1936. Reprint 1960. $6.50 


Through your bookseller 
UNIVERSITY OF PRESS 150 dvenve, Chicago 3, inal 


In Canapa: The University of Toronto Press, Toronto 5, Ontario 
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TRAVEL AND LEARN 
NCTE EUROPEAN TOURS 1961 


Once more two alternative p are offered in the British Isles; at the conclusion of these, 
have the choice of (a) flying home; (b) staying in Europe on their own and 
later; (c) joining either of the two optional studytours touring the Continent for 
another four weeks. 


JULY 1 TO AUGUST 6 IN THE BRITISH ISLES 


Tie eneinof eed to visit literary shrines, historic sites, cultural and artistic landmarks, 
on, Corn 


Section “A” Section “B” 


EIGHT DAYS IN OXFORD: EIGHT DAYS IN STRATFORD: 
a concentrated course at 
Balliol College on 
ENGLISH TAUGHT IN 
ENGLAND 


Both Sections 
EIGHT DAYS IN LONDON: 
5 lectures by outstanding authors talking on 
WRITING IN BRITAIN TODAY, 


AUGUST 6 to SEPTEMBER 2 ON THE CONTINENT 
The Norwegian Fiords, Sweden, 


Denmark; the Rhineland and the 
Swiss Alps; all of Italy; Geneva 
and Paris 


Holland, Belgium, and Paris; 
Germany, Switzerland, L 
Austria, Italy, and 


Studytour “C” | Studytour “D” 


“A” and “D” will be directed by Miss Carolyn BAGBY (past president, Oklahoma 
Council of Teachers of English and member of the NCTE Commission on the Pro- 
fession, and of the Secondary Section Committee) and Mrs. Ruth S. ORR (Branch 
president of AAUW and Oklahoma state chairman of International Relations). 
Leaders of “B” and “C” will be Dr. 7 eee ety FRIEDRICH: Dr. Fried- 
rich (associate chairman of the NCTE Committee on High yore, t Articula- 
tion, and member of the Executive Committee of CCCC) is head of the English 
Department at Cedar Crest College, Allentown, Pennsylvania. 

The costs of the S-week programs in the British Isles are $949 (A) and $989 (B), 
New York back to New York; to these fi add $545 for “C” or $585 for “D”; all 
tours feature excellent accommodations, meals, and the most comprehensive sets 
of sightseeing, field trips, evening entertainment, tips, taxes, and incidentals are in- 
cluded; $15 registration fee is additional. 


Arrangements are made by STUDY ABROAD, INC. 
250 West 57th St. NEW YORK CITY 
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A Welcome 
Addition |to a Famous Family 


PATHWAYS 


Five new 16mm sound films that stimulate greater 
interest in books and illustrate how to obtain greater 
knowledge and satisfaction from what is read. Films 
are entitled, “WHY READ?,” “HOW TO READ,” 
“WHAT DID YOU READ?,” “WAS IT WORTH READ- 
ING?,"" and “WHAT IS A BOOK?” 


For free Preview Set or Descriptive Brochure of 
the new films, or the complete program, direct 
your request to the address below. 


C-B EDUCATIONAL FILMS, INC. 
690 Market Street, San Francisco 4, Calif. 


ACD 


American College Dictionary 
required or recommended in practi- 
cally every college and university in the 

United States. 


Choice of fine bindings from $5.00 « Copyright 1960 


ZN 
RANDOM Nat HOUSE 457 Madison Avenue © New York 22, N. Y. 
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Fifty Years of 
Teaching 


—a historical analysis of 
the NCTE presidential 
addresses by Sanford 

Radner. 


—shows some of the 
changing trends 
over the last fifty years 
in the many phases 
of English teaching. 


—ideas identified in this 
study fall into the 
following categories; 
teaching of literature; 
teaching of language; 
the place of newer 
media in English 
instruction; 
research in English 
education; the relation- 
ships between English 
and other subjects; 
qualifications of the 
English teacher; 
the basic goals of 
English teaching. 


—thirty-two pages. 
Price: $.60 each. 


Essays on the Teaching of English 
edited by Edward $. Noyes and Edward Cordon 


—a collection of oral reports and speeches that 
were presented at a series of Yale Conferences 
on English during the past few years. 

— is divided into three basic sections: the teaching 

of language, the teaching of literature, and the 

teaching of writing. 


— Price: $4.50 (members’ price $3.10) 


English 


secondary, and college) of English teaching. 
Bes past presidents including: Robert C. Pooley, 
=: 3 Smith, John J. DeBoer, Luella B. Cook, 

os Brice Harris, Joseph Mersand, Lou La Brant, 


— Price: $4.00 (members’ price $2.75) 


Perspectives on English: 


Essays to Honor 
W. Wilbur Hatfield 


—a startling assemblage of wonderful articles 
honoring the NCTE’s “grand old man of 
the English teaching world.” 


— material directed to all levels (elementary, 


— presents ideas by some of the Council’s 


Porter G. Perrin, Charles C. Fries, Dora V. 


and many others. 


“$08 South Sixth. 52, 

porgn;  iilineis, 
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—LIPPINCOTT— 


Important new volumes 
of Biography, Literature 
and History 


NEW WORLD WRITING 17 


The newest and most exciting writing 
in fiction, non-fiction and poetry, now 
published semi-annually by Keystone 
Books. KB-20 $1.65. ~Cloth $3.00 


GOOD-BYE, DOLLY GRAY 
The Story of the Boer War 
By RAYNE KRUGER 


The first complete, popularly written 
account of the fantastic war whose 
results still reverberate through South 
Africa today. Illustrated. $8.50 
DECISION 
AT TRAFALGAR 
By DUDLEY POPE 


“Easily the best account of the Battle 
of Trafalgar I have ever read. An ex- 
citing story, vividly and expertly told.” 
—Garretr Martrtincty, Illustrated. 

$5.95 


PETER THE GREAT 


Emperor of All Russia 
By IAN GREY 


A full-length biography of the ex- 
traordinary man who singlehandedly 
brought Russia out of ism into 
the modern world. $7.50 


THE GO-AWAY BIRD 


And Other Stories 
By MURIEL SPARK 
Short stories by a dazzlingly gifted 


English writer—author of such highly 
acclaimed novels as Memento Mori 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


E. Washington Sq. 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


New 


HILL WANG 


SPOTLIGHT DRAMABOOKS 
A new series, each book containing one modern play. 


THE LAST DAYS OF LINCOLN 
Mark Van Doren. A widely heralded verse play. 
$D1 $1.75 


OH DAD, POOR DAD, 
MAMMA’‘S HUNG YOU IN THE CLOSET 
AND I'M FEELIN’ SO SAD 
Arthur L. Kopit. Intro. by Gaynor Bradish. A “tragi- 
farce” by a young man called “possibly the most 
exciting playwright to come out of Harvard since 
Eugene O'Neill.” $D2 $1.35 


MICHEL DE GHELDERODE ; 
intro. by George Hauger. Seven plays plus selections 
from The Ostend interviews. MD19 $1.95 


SAMUEL JOHNSON ON SHAKESPEARE 
Edited, with Intro. by W. K. Wimsatt, Jr.D22 $1.25 


THE POET IN THE THEATRE 
Ronald Peacock. A reissue including new "t on 
Goethe and Buechner. D23 $1.45 


CHEKHOV THE DRAMATIST 
David Magarshack D24 $1.45 


THEORY AND TECHNIQUE OF PLAYWRITING 
John Howard Lawson. With a new essay on post World 
War I! drama. D25 $1.95 


AMERICAN CENTURY SERIES 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT AND THE 
PROGRESSIVE MOVEMENT 
George Mowry AC31 $1.95 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
AN EX-COLOURED MAN 
James Weldon Johnson AC32 


JACK LONDON: Short Stories 
Maxwell Geismar, ed. AC33 $1.75 


JEFFERSON 
Albert Jay Nock. Intro. by Merrill Peterson. 
AC34 $1.45 


$1.45 


Also 
MOSAIC PATTERNS 


Edwin Hendrickson $2.45 


h Send for complete catalog 


HILL & WANG 


104 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 
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The year’s most distinguished 
biography ... The turbulent* 
illuminating* life of 


by his close friend and 
literary agent 


Elizabeth Nowell 


“The real story of a writer whose natural history 

had all the makings of a legend . . . an immensely 

valuable gathering-up of material, a fine chronicle 

to read, an illuminating portrait of a demonic young 
talent of our own period.” 

— MAXWELL GEISMAR, 

front page, N. Y.Times Book Review* 


“The excitement that he brought to living quivers 
on its every page . . . throbs with the agonies and 
ecstasies of a turbulent man.” 


—JOHN MASON BROWN, 
Book-of-the-Month Club News* 


“Written with unerring discernment, this, in fact, 
is a great biography . . . Though sympathetic to 
her subject, as a biographer should be, [Miss 
Nowell] never sentimentalizes, excuses, or with- 
holds details unfavorable to Wolfe either as artist 


or man.” ~ GAY WILSON ALLEN, 
Saturday Review 


456 pages, $5.95 
DOUBLEDAY «9 Garden City, New York 
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Delighted 
teachers 
everywhere 
are finding 
in these 
series of 
expert, 
inexpensive 
teaching and 
study aids 
EXACTLY 
what they 
want for 
meeting the 
particular 
needs of 
their students 


the MOST in teaching help 
at the LEAST cost 
choose what you especially need from among 


15 Rinehart English Pamphlets,,,...00 
$1.00 each 
Just published in this series: 


BECOMING A BETTER READER 

by GEORGE CUOMO, University of Arizona 
Clearly explains how to diagnose reading faults and gives 
practical steps (without gimmicks) for improving reading 
speed and comprehension. 


THINKING ABOUT LANGUAGE 

by CHARLTON LAIRD, University of Nevada 
A delightfully clear, brief presentation of the new thinking 
about words and their meaning, grammar and structural lin- 
guistics, and the impact of language on man and society. 


A SHORT GUIDE TO CLASSICAL MYTHOLOGY 

by G. M. KIRK WOOD, Cornell University 
Summarizes the stories most often alluded to in literature, with 
full cross-referencing of names and places; arranged alpha- 
betically for easy reference. 


A GUIDE TO LITERARY STUDY 

by LEON DICKINSON, University of Missouri 
Designed to help students get their bearings in basic literature 
courses. Includes useful guidance on writing about literature, 
with sample examination questions and enswers. 

Plus I! other clear, simple, class-tested aids useful for many courses In English com- 


position and literature and for many purposes: remedial work, review of special 
topics, student reference, and self-study aid. 


6 Rinehart English 


offeri a wide choice of basic text and exercise materials to suit your 
particular class needs and teaching preferences. 


New and in press 


ELEMENTS OF COMPOSITION 

by ROBERT H. MOORE, The George Washington Uni 
A combination text-workbook outstanding for its GENEROUS 
supply of effective exercises expertly designed to improve stu- 
dent —— and at the same time lighten the teacher’s 
paper-work load. $2.25 


A SPELLING GUIDE & WORKBOOK 

by FALK JOHNSON, University of Illinois 
Uses new diagnostic and training methods, based on recent re- 
search, to overcome spelling weaknesses. Includes diagnostic 
and progress tests as well as many exercises. $1.90 


MODERN ENGLISH PRACTICE Form B 


Send for your com- 
plimentary copies 
and for our latest 
listings 


by HULON WILLIS & LOWELL DABBS, Bakersfield College 
A new alternate edition of the guide and workbook called 
“very, VERY good” for its constructive emphasis on what to 
do rather than what not to do. $2.90 (prob.) 


HOLT, RINEHART and WINSTON, Inc. 383 Medison Ave., New York 1 
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Outstanding College Textbooks 


This basic textbook provides both an 
informal rhetoric and a volume of di- 
rected readings that will stimulate the 
student and aid him in developing his 
craft as a writer. The more than 70 
selections range from classic to mod- 
ern authors and cover a wide variety 
of themes and literary techniques. 
Stressing both the intellectual content 
of the readings and the nature of the 
rhetorical techniques employed by 


RM and THOUGHT in PROSE 


Edited by WILFRED H. STONE, Stanford Universit 
ROBERT HOOPES, Michigan State University, Oak 


; and 

land 

their authors, the book gives thought- 
provoking examples in the use of style, 
logic, and reasoning; fully covers 
problems of organization in writing. 
“A logically organized, excellent selec- 
tion of essays . . . The standard of 
selection . . . is uniformly high; the 
editing—thoughtful, adequate and 
helpful.”"—S. Weiss, University of 
Illinois. 2nd Ed., 1960. 686 pp. $5 


MODERN AMERICAN GRAMMAR & USAGE 


J. N. HOOK and E. G. MATHEWS — both University of Illinois 


A thorough guide to the grammar, 
syntax, and usage of modern Amer- 
ican English. This practical textbook 
is based on the history of the language 
and a comprehensive examination of 
current writing. The resulting explana- 
tion of present-day grammatical forms 
is precise, a understood, and 
genuinely helpful to the student. In- 


cludes exercises in analyzing and com- 
posing sentences of various patterns. 
“The answer for those who have 
wished not for just a good book on 
grammar, but for a good textbook on 
grammar.”—Edward F. Krickel, Jr., 
Murray State College. 1956. 475 pp. 

$5.50 


The STRUCTURE of AMERICAN ENGLISH 


W. NELSON FRANCIS, Franklin and Marshall College 


Comprehensive, up-to-date textbook 
offers a synthesis of current linguistic 
knowledge applied to present-day 
American English. Designed for use 
in an introductory course, it requires 
no previous linguistic training. Book 
provides an essential basis for students 
intending to teach English at any 
level; treats both components of 
speech and their use in written and 
me American English. Includes a 
chapter on American Dialects by 


Raven K. McDavid, Jr. of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. “A thorough, sat- 
isfying presentation of the linguistic 
approach to American English.”— 
William R. Bowden, Dickinson Col- 
lege. “Professor Francis has a rare 
gift for exposition . . . an extremely 
valuable contribution to the subject 
of linguistics . . ."—Harold White- 
hall, Indiana University. 1958. 614 
pp.; 18 ills., maps. $6.50 


GRAMMAR for JOURNALISTS 


E. L. CALLIHAN, Southern Methodist University 


Written especially for the student 
lanning a career in journalism, this 
k presents the procedures of cor- 
rect writing used by newspapers and 
magazines throughout the country. It 
rovides the student with a sound 
oundation in grammar, syntax, word 
usage, and language fundamentals, 
and helps develop mastery of sentence 
structure. Serves as a reliable refer- 
ence for advanced courses which 


THE RONALD Press COMPANY 


stress reporting and editing. The 
numerous examples used to illustrate 
common errors are drawn from cur- 
rent newspapers, magazines, radio 
and TV broadcasts. Book includes 
self-testing exercises and reviews. “A 
significant contribution to the litera- 
ture of journalism.”—F. E. Merwin, 
Rutgers University. 1957. 397 pp. 

$4.50 


15 East 26th Street, New York 10, New York 
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THE MORAL VISION OF JACOBEAN TRAGEDY 
by Robert Ornstein 


This first comprehensive reappraisal of Jacobean tragedy 
in recent years offers a preceptive analysis and interpre- 
tation of the ethical viewpoints and artistic achievements 
of all the major dramatists who made significant con- 
tributions to early seventeenth-century tragedy. $6.00 


COLUM'’S OTHER ISLAND The Irish at Lindisfarne 


by Gareth W. Dunleavy 


An investigation of Celtic-Saxon cultural relationships 
which presents a clear synthesis of recent discoveries and 
theories concerning the effect of Irish monastic culture 
upon England before and after the Council of Whitby 
of 664. $4.50 


ROMANTIC NARRATIVE ART 


by Karl Kroeber 


The first comprehensive survey of the narrative poetry 
of the Romantic era, this work defines the Romantic 
forms of the ballad, imaginative story, and realistic tale. 

Forthcoming $5.75 


ELLEN GLASGOW AND THE 
IRONIC ART OF FICTION 


by Frederick P. W. McDowell 


This first full-length critical study devoted to Ellen 
Glasgow makes use of every aspect of her work in tracing 
her life and literary development from the publication of 
her first novel in 1897 to her last in 1941. $4.50 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN PRESS 
430 Sterling Court - Madison 6, Wisconsin 
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RANDOM HOUSE 


Effective English 


by PHILIP GERBER 


An outstanding integration of reading, 
writing, speaking and listening skills. 


$5.50 


Modern Library 


The best of the world’s best books in 
handsome clothbound editions « $1.95 
(regular) and $2.95 (giant editions). 


Modern Library College Editions 


PAPERBOUND books featuring relia- 
ble texts, preferred translations and 
stimulating introductions....65¢ to 95c 


For examination copies and catalogs, write to The College 
Department RANDOM HOUSE e 457 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 
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Readings for Second Semester 


Shaw 


A COLLECTION OF 
READINGS FOR WRITERS 


This superior group of readings, while part of the famous 
COMPLETE COURSE IN FRESHMAN ENGLISH, is 
available in a separate volume. 716 pages, $4.75 


‘Carr & Steinhoff 
POINTS OF DEPARTURE 


Essays and stories superbly graded from brief narrative to 
abstract discourse, with emphasis throughout on the con- 
nection between the two genres. 649 pages, $5.50 


Keast & Streeter 


THE PROVINCE OF PROSE 


Second Edition. A famous collection of high quality prose 
saree attention on specific writing problems. 692 pages, 
75 


ondon & Kurth 
WRITING FROM EXPERIENCE 


Offering prose and poetry of some master technicians, the 
book is based on the assumption that good writing tech- 
niques are applicable to many disciplines. 318 pages, $3.75 


Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33d St., N. Y. 16 
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IMPORTANT TEXTS FROM OXFORD 


Coming Spring 

VICTORIAN LITERATURE: Modern Essays in Criticism 
edited by Austin Wright, Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Galaxy Book 52 paperbound app. 384 pp. prob. $2.25 
TWELVE AMERICAN POETS 

edited by Stephen Whicher, Cornell University, 

and Lars Ahnebrink, University of Uppsala 

paperbound app. 196 pp. prob. $1.50 


Recently published 

Abrams 

ENGLISH ROMANTIC POETS: Modern Essays in Criticism 
GB 35 1960 paperbound 892 pp. $2.65 


Doremus 

WRITING COLLEGE THEMES 

1960 paperbound 163 pp. $1.50 

Dean and Wilson 

ESSAYS ON LANGUAGE AND USAGE 
1959 paperbound 344 pp. $2.50 


Kane and Peters 

WRITING PROSE: Techniques and Purposes 

1959 paperbound 347 pp. $2.95 

Williams 

PHONETIC SPELLING FOR COLLEGE STUDENTS 
1960 paperbound 188 pp. $2.95 


Oxford Standard Authors + Paperbound Editions 


Scheduled for publication early in 1961, the following nine titles inaugurate a new series 
of paperbound editions of the works of great English writers. All texts have been pre- 
pared under the editorship of distinguished scholars. (Prices shown are tentative. ) 


WILLIAM BLAKE THE POEMS OF 
POETICAL WORKS JOHN MILTON 
512 pp. $1.75 644 pp. $2.50 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON THE POETICAL WORKS 
1516 pp. $3.75 OF SHELLEY 

THE POEMS OF BYRON 944 pp. $2.95 

Srp. 20 THE POEMS OF SPENSER 
THE POEMS OF COLERIDGE pp. $2.50 


CO pp. 91.75 POETICAL WORKS 
THE POEMS OF JOHN KEATS OF WORDSWORTH 
508 pp. $1.50 812 pp. $1.95 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS New York 16 
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BETTER READING 1 
olual Prose 


BETTER READING 2 


Waller Blain UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Consisting of varied selections from factual prose, 
fiction, drama, and poetry—plus well-planned instruc- 
tional materials—BETTER READING 1 and 2 are admirably 
suited to the 
freshman courses in composition 
introduction to literature courses. 


Write your nearest office for complete table of contents 
or an examination copy. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS PALO ALTO FAIR LAWN, N.J. 
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COLLEGE HANDBOOK 
COMPOSITION 


WOOLLEY 
SCOTT 
BRACHER 


SIXTH EDITION 


This is the volume that sets the new high standard for clarity of 
statement of the usage generally accepted for today’s American 
English. Thorough coverage of principles . . . simplified organiza- 
tion for ease of use . . . adequate, workable, and realistic exercise 
material — these are the features that make this text an 
outstanding one. 488 pacEs, $3.65 


COLLEGE WORKBOOK 
COMPOSITION 


DONALD R. HOWARD ; THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


An ingenious series of exercises designed to develop the fine points 
of English usage. This workbook was designed to be used as an 
adjunct to the College Handbook of Composition, Sixth Edition, 
employing the identical reference system. However, with its 
concise textual material, it may be used independently. Exercises 
are interesting and varied, with diagnostic tests provided at 
strategic points, for self-evaluation. 208 paces, $2.25 


Healh 


COLLEGE TEXTS 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
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